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Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Diane is a senior and maintains an ‘A average. She is president of the Int'l Rela- 
tions League...member of the National Honor Society...and was an exchange student to West Berlin. 


Student leader Diane Peterson from Jefferson High in Portland, Oregon tells what she likes most about her r rams ecu 
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“It’s the fountain pen with the ‘built-in ink bottle’” $995 


For smooth easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain pen. And no other fountain pen fills 
more easily than Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen. It fills the clean new way with disposable little “ink bottles” with two free cortridges. 5 
...cartridges of Skrip writing fluid. Just drop one, either end first, right into the barrel and quick as a Pock a 
flash, your Sheaffer is filled. No dip! No dunk! No mess! And, Skrip Cartridges are leakproof...safe poner Ry gente bia Nem 
and convenient to carry in pocket or purse. and permanent colors 

No wonder millions of students and teachers throughout the country have already switched to 
this modern way to write. Choose your Sheaffer Car- 


tridge Fountain Pen today from five smart colors...and S m4 APF fF a R'S . Pe name set 
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remember, it’s a Sheaffer, the finest name in writing. 





Whatever 
you re like... 
Chevy's most likely 


to have what you want! 


Here are the most useable, liveable, likeable cars that 
ever came into your life. These new Chevrolets make 
just about everything you do with a car easier... from 
their easier-to-park new size to their easier-to-pack new 
luggage compartment. Chevy's Jet-smooth ride makes 
for easier going. And your dealer's wide, wide choice 
makes it easier than ever to choose just ithe car you want! 


Nobody else has Chevy’s knack of making things easy 
for you and your budget. You can pay a lot more, but 
you just can’t get more luxury and smooth riding 
comfort than you'll find in those new Impalas. Or—if 
you want all-out economy with your comfort—the new 
Biscaynes give you a full measure of Chevy’s Body by 
Fisher roominess at small-car prices. Wagons? There are 
six to pick from—three 6-passenger and three 9-passenger 
models. Stop by your Chevy dealer’s one-stop shopping 


Bel Air Sport Sedan 


Parkwood 4-Door 
9-Passenger Stotion Wagon 


ee as 


Biscayne 4-Door Sedon. 
Big-car comfort at smoll-car prices! 


center and see if he doesn’t come up with exactly the 
car you have in mind... . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Bel Air Sport Sedan—The lowest priced 4-door hardtop in 
Chevrolet’s field. Like all 61 Chevies, gives you higher, more 
comfortable seats—plus generous head room. Impala Sport 
Coupe — Door openings are over a half-foot wider and entrance 
height has been raised nearly 2 inches to make getting in and out 
easier. Parkwood 4-Door 9-Passenger 
Station Wagon—lIts whopping cargo 
opening is nearly 5 feet across. Biscayne 
4-Door Sedan —Why cramp your style 
with a cut-down car when these Bis- 
caynes sell for the same price? 


61 CHEVROLET 


CHEVROLET 





CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE—BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job as a Crane 
Operator, you need training. The kind of training you get 
through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
jualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist 


You can select from 107 different courses. Surfacing 
Machinery Operation is one possibility. There's also 
Armor Radio Maintenance, Personne!l Administration, 
Dental Assistant Procedures, Infantry Mechanics, Air- 


GRADUATE e SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


as 


craft Maintenance—to name a few. Your Army recruiter 
can give you a detailed description of any specific’ 
Graduate Specialist course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest 
of your life. 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation 


ARMY 
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“And best of all— 
Dad gave me a Hamilton!” 


Of course, she’s thrilled. And telling all her friends about it. 
Her new Hamilton is in a class by itself: 

it has the graceful styling of fine, hand-wrought jewelry. 

Its accuracy is assured by 17 quality jewels. But that's not all, 
This lovely watch is shock-resistant! 

A watch that will take all sports in stride, sparkle at any party. 
At Hamilton Jewelers in the U. S. and Canada. 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


HAN /ILTONW 


+4 For alt the hours of a lifetime 


Watches featured: Olive, $55; Kristel, $59.95; Karla, $65; Jody, $65. 





Enter SINGER ~~~__ 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


Girls 10 to 21: 
find lots of exciting new teen fashions in pattern books 
this year. Pick your favorite. Make it in your favorite 
fabric while you take the SINGER Contest Dressmaking 
Course. SINGER instructors guide you every step of the 


it’s easy to sew up a winner. You'll 


way—from the first cut to the finishing touch, 
learn to sew the easy SINGER way. 
To enter the Contest, all you need is $10 for the SINGER 


You 


as you 


Dressmaking Course and a few yards of material. 


don’t have to buy a mathine or even own one. 


Sign up now. Take your series of 8—2) hour lessons 
and make your dress between April 17 and August 26. 


Get entry blank and rules at your SINGER Sewing Center 


Be one of 5,000 winners! 
$130,000 worth of prizes! 


For SINGER Shop winners: [fitted sewing cases — over 
1,700 for each age group. 

For SINGER Agency Area winners: 108 SINGER* Sewing 
Machines—the newest models in the famous SLANT-NEEDLE 
Series. 36 for each age group. 

For SINGER Regional winners: [hree-day all-expense-paid 
trip to New York for each of the 15 finalists and her mother, 
or family-approved companion. 


NATIONAL PRIZES 
Misses & Mrs. (18 through 21) 


FIRST PRIZE—$1000 plus summer jet air trip to Paris, 
France. Tour of fashion houses, fall showings—for winner, 
and family-approved companion, 

4 SECOND PRIZES. ...-cseccunne eee eee eeeseseees $800 each 


TEEN (For girls 14-17) 


FIRST PRIZE—$600 pilus one week summer air tour of 


historical U.S. places for winner and parents. 


4 SECOND PRIZES $600 each 


*TWEEN (For giris 10-13) 


FIRST PRIZE—$400 pilus one week summer air tour of 
historical U.S. places fr winner and parents. 


4 SECOND PRIZES $400 each 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


S 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


A REVIEW UF CATE-MEWS-AT PRESS TIME 


Collapse of a Mutiny 


A tshoken France narrowly es- 
caped civil war when a ‘generals’ 
revolt” in Algeria collapsed as sud- 
denly as it had started. 

Although the four-day crisis ended 
with the triumph of President Charles 

de Gaulle, the rebellion put France 
through one of its gravest periods since 
the Nazi German invasion in 1940. 

The revolt exploded in Algeria on 
April 22. A military clique led by four 
generals—Maurice Challe, Raoul Salan 
Edmond Jouhaud, Andre Zeller 
triggered the desperate uprising in an 

effort to block any possible political set- 
tlement between the French govern 
nent and the Algerian Moslem rebels 
that would give Algeria independence 
see news review in last week's issue) 


and 


UPI 
THE VICTOR: The gaunt expression on 
the face of France's President Charles 
de Gavile reflects the tensions brought 
on by revolt of generals in Algeria. 


Backed by paratroopers and Foreign 
Legion units, the mutineers quickly 
seized Algeria's three major cities—Al- 
giers, Oran, and Constantine. The Eu- 
ropean settlers in Algeria—most of 
whom are determined to keep Algeria 
French—cheered the mutinous troops 
The Moslem Algerians, who comprise 
90 per cent of Algeria’s 11,000,000 
people, were apprehensive but gen- 
erally remained calm 


DE GAULLE’S COUNTER MOVES 


De Gaulle countered the rebellion 
with a series of swift moves Assum- 
ing emergency under the 
French constitution, he proclaimed a 
blockade of Algeria, sent loyal ele- 
ments of the French fleet toward the 
North African territory, and ordered 
those French troops in Algeria that 
were remaining loyal to the govern- 
ment to crush the rebellion. “I order 
that all means, I say all means, be em- 
ployed everywhere to bar the road to 
these men,” he declared. 

From Washington, President Ken 
nedy sent a message of support to De 
Gaulle. “In this grave hour for France,” 
said the U.S. President, “I want you to 
know of my continuing friendship and 
support as well as that of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

The vast majority of the people in 
France rallied to De Gaulle. Street 
parades throughout France called for 
an end to the mutiny in Algeria. More 
than 10,000,000 workers went on strike 
for an hour to demonstrate their sup- 
port of De Gaulle. 

Then the tide began to turn. The 
French navy and the air force re- 
mained loyal to De Gaulle. Gendarmes 


pow ers 


(police) and loyal army units in Al- 
geria turned against the insurrection- 
ists. Loyal troops recaptured Algiers 
and other points virtually without op- 
position. 

Rebel leader General Challe was 
captured and flown back to Paris 
where he was stripped of his rank and 
faces death or life imprisonment for 
treason. The other mutinous officers 
fled into the desert and, at our press 
time, were still missing. Paratroop and 
Foreign Legion units which par- 
ticipated in the mutiny are being dis- 
banded, and the army is being purged 
of disloyal officers. Nearly 800 members 
of the armed forces have been ar- 
rested as De Gaulle moved to break 
the political power of the French army. 

Some observers believe that De 
Gaulle’s success has improved the 
chances for a political settlement of 
the Algerian war. The provisional gov 
ernment of the Moslem rebels hailed 
the collapse of the rebellion and called 
for early truce talks with the French 
The talks were to have begun April 7 
in France, but were postponed. They 
may begin this month. 


Laos Cease-Fire? 


Torn apart by civil strife, embat- 
tled Laos hovered between war and 
peace as hopes for a cease-fire hung 
delicately in the balance. 

Prospects for an early truce were 
at first raised when the pro-Communist 
Laotian rebels announced they were 
willing to meet representatives of the 
pro-Western Laotian government to dis- 
cuss cease-fire terms. The rebels, how- 
ever, continued to postpone day by 
day the halting of hostilities. 

Hopes of an early end to the fighting 
center around a cease-fire call issued 


Wide World photos 


THE VANQUISHED: The four former French generals who came out of retirement 
to lead a few army units in an abortive rebellion against De Gaulle’s gov- 
ernment are (from left) Andre Zeller, Edmond Jovhaud, Maurice Challe, Raoul Salan. 





two weeks ago by Britain and the So- 
viet Union. Backed by the U.S., the 
cease-fire would be supervised by a 
three-nation International Control Com- 
mission (India, Poland, and Canada) 
It would be followed by a 14-nation 
international conference on _ Laos, 
set to meet in Geneva, Switzerland. 
on May 12 

During the past few months Laotian 
government forces have fallen back in 
the face of Pathet Lao (pro-Commu- 
nist rebels) advances. Although it held 
only a few isolated pockets of land 
early this year, the Pathet Lao now 
controls nearly one third of Laos. The 
U.S. believes that the Communists are 
stalling on a cease-fire in order to con- 
trol as much of Laos as possible before 
they agree to a truce. 

The U.S. has demanded that a 
cease-fire be verified by on-the-spot 
observers before we agree to attend 
any international conference to deter- 
mine Laos’ political future. Although 
the British reportedly believe that “real 
practical difficulties” are holding up a 
cease-fire, the U.S. is skeptical. 


Cuba: Pink to Red 


After crushing the rebel landings 
on his island stronghold, Cuba’s 
Premier Fidel Castro moved te con- 
solidate his alignment with the Com- 


munist bloc. 


In a mammoth May Day celebration 
in Havana, the Castro regime made 
clear its formal commitment to com- 
munism by: 

Declaring Cuba a “Socialist State” 
(Communist jargon for a Soviet-styled 
dictatorship )—the first in the Western 
Hemisphere—and proclaiming Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev the “loved and 
respected leader” of the world Com- 
munist movement to which Cuba 
now adheres. 

PLaunching a Soviet-style “four-year 
plan” for the Cuban economy which 
is designed to place all means of pro- 
duction in the hands of government 
authorities 

> Insulting the U.S. by burning an effigy 
of President Kennedy. 

Even as “Red Cuba” moved to pro- 
claim its solidarity with the Communist 
bloc,* incidents of sabotage and ex- 
ploding bombs continued to beset the 
‘island, indicating that resistance 
against the Castro regime is not yet 
fully crushed. 

And in Washington, U.S. leaders met 
to confer on what went wrong with 
the ill-fated rebel landings, and where 
United States policy toward Cuba 
should go from here. 

Cuban exile leaders, divided among 
themselves by the collapse of their 
beachhead in Cuba, were reportedly 


Mts Steet es EEO tae. =~ 
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Mauldin in the &. Louts Post - Diepatch 


“Mind If | Eat While We Talk?” 


blaming the Kennedy Administration 
for not assisting the Cuban landings 
with air and sea support from US. 
military installations. They claimed that 
lack of such support doomed the in- 
vasion to failure in the face of the 
Soviet and Czech-supplied tanks and 
planes used by Castro. They also lashed 
out at those U.S. newspapers whose 
stories on preparations for the land- 
ings, they claimed, gave away the ele- 
ments of surprise and secrecy necessary 
to the success of such an operation 


CIA MISCALCULATION? 


Many Washington reporters and col- 


umnists, meanwhile, were placing 
blame for the rebel failure on the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
They say that a miscalculation by the 
CIA of the willingness of Cubans to 
rise against Castro forces, coupled with 
an under-estimation of Castro's mili- 
tary strength and preparedness, led to 
the tragic defeat of the Cuban rebel 
landing force. 

As speculation grew as to what had 
gone wrong, President Kennedy moved 
to unite the nation behind a strong 
Cuban policy. 

PStating that “communism in this hem- 
isphere is not negotiable,” the Presi- 
dent urged nations in Latin America 
to join with the U.S. in taking “collec- 
tive action” against Red Cuba. 

PTo put a stop to the search for 
“scapegoats,” the President assumed 
“sole responsibility” for whatever role 


the U.S. may have played in encourag- 
ing or aiding the rebel landings. Ac- 
cording to press reports, the plans for 
the rebel action had been initiated and 
carried forward under the Eisenhower 
Administration. (U.S. support for Latin 
American groups seeking to oust dic- 
tators from their homeland is noth 
ing new. Castro himself received 
American assistance in his drive to 
overthrow the regime of Fulgencio 
Batista, former Cuban dictator ousted 
by Castro.) 
»The President ordered an inquiry 
into CIA procedures, to determine 
whether any weaknesses in CIA or 
ganization and operations need revamp- 
ing. General Maxwell Taylor, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, Admiral Ar 
leigh Burke, and CIA chief Allen Dulles 
will carry out the study. 
>The President also met with top U.S 
leaders in both political parties (sec 
last week's news review) to gain sup- 
port for stiff policies aimed at unseating 
the Castro regime. New York Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller, after one 
meeting, told reporters: “Let's face it 
Cuba simply isn’t a problem of Cubans 
Cuba today is a problem of interna- 
tional communism, Those weren't Cu- 
ban jets; they were Communist MIG 
aa 

Governor Rockefeller appealed to 
Americans “to stand united behind the 
President in support for whatever ac- 
tion is needed for freedom. ... Cuba 
today,” he said, “is a problem of inter- 
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national communism. We aren't just 
talking about some agrarian leaders in 
Cuba. We are talking about a highly or- 
ganized Communist-dominated effort.” 

P>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: In _ the 
Monroe Doctrine, dating back to 1823, 
the U.S. assumes the right to prevent 
outside powers from interfering in the 
affairs of Western Hemisphere nations. 
In applying this doctrine, the U.S. 
might act against Cuba directly on the 
ground that there is clear evidence a 
foreign power (the Soviet Union) is 
extending its influence into the 
Western Hemisphere. 

On the other hand, the U.S. has 
long adhered to the principle of the 
‘self determination of nations” adopted 
by Woodrow Wilson after World War 
1. Under this principle, the right of 
the Cuban people to choose their own 
form of government, whether friendly 
or unfriendly to the U.S., would pre 
ent our active intervention there 

Before the unsuccessful Cuban rebel 
landing attempt, President Kennedy 
told a news conference that the U.S 
vould not intervene directly in Cuba 
though he admitted that the U.S. was 
sympathetic to the rebels. 

After the failure of the rebel in 
vasion—and cfiticisms of whether or 
not the U.S. should helped 
the rebels—the President that 
The American people are not com- 
placent about Iron Curtain tanks and 
planes less than 90 miles from their 
shore Cuba not be aban- 
doned to the Communists. And we do 


have 
stated 


must 


not intend to abandon it.” 


Congo Feud 


Another 
Congo—this 
Tshombe of Katanga Province—was 
seized by the Congolese army. 


leader 
time 


in the strife-torn 
President Moise 


Ishombe's arrest came after he had 
walked out of a “unity con 
ference” called by Congolese Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu in the sleepy 
town of Coquilhatville. The seizure of 
T'shombe may signal an attempt by the 
Congolese central government, headed 
by Kasavubu, to bring “independent” 
Katanga province under its control. 
Over the past few weeks, Tshombe, 
Kasavubu, and other Congolese lead 


scornfully 


ers have been attempting to reach an 
igreement on the future of their coun- 
try. Tshombe, whose provincial govern- 
ment and army are staffed with many 
Belgian) advisors, 
favors a confederation which 
would give his province a virtually in- 
dependent role. He also strongly op- 
poses U.N. efforts to reduce his army’s 
strength and eliminate European influ- 
ence in Katanga. 
President Kasavubu 


European (mostly 


loose 


however, favors 


Maj.-Gen. Joseph Mobutu 


more power for the central Congo gov- 
ernment than Mr. Tshombe would 
grant, and also seeks fuller cooperation 
with a U.N. force stationed in the Congo 
for the purpose of maintaining law and 
in the central African land 


TSHOMBE’S WALK-OUT 


Failure to reach accord on these 
points prompted Tshombe to walk 
abruptly out of the “unity conference.” 
As he was about to depart for Katanga 
province, he was arrested by central 
government troops commanded by Ma- 
jor-General Joseph D. Mobutu. Tshombe 
protested this indignity by sitting in 
a wicker chair at the Coquilhatville 
airport for a two-day hunger strike. 

Meanwhile, U.N. soldiers, in cooper 
ation with the Kasavubu government, 
arrested six Belgian aides of President 
Tshombe and prepared to send them 
back to Belgium. And in still another 
development, officers in the army of 
Antoine Gizenga, the leftist leader in 
Oriental had __ reportedly 
moved toward greater accord with the 
Kasavubu government by recognizing 
General Mobutu as Sheir military com- 
mander in chief 


ordet 


province, 


In Brief 
PULITZER PRIZES: The _ 1961 


Pulitzer prizes, awarded annually for 
excellence in American journalism and 
letters have been announced by the 
trustees of Columbia University, New 
York City. Harper Lee captured the 
fiction award for his best selling novel 
To Kill a Mockingbird. Tad Mosel won 
the drama prize for his play All The 
Way Home. The play, currently run- 
ning on Broadway, was based on 
James Agee’s 1958 Pulitzer prize win- 
ning novel A Death in the Family 


9 


Other prize winners include: Poetry, 
Phyllis ' McGinley; History, Herbert 
Feis for his History of the Potsdam 
Conference; Biography, David Donald 
for his Charles Sumner and the Coming 
of the Civil War. The Pulitzer prizes 
were endowed by Joseph Pulitzer 
(1847-1911), publisher of the New 
York newspaper The World, in a be 
quest to Columbia University 


RUSSIAN CHURCH BID: The Rus 
sian Orthodox Church has applied for 
membership in the World -Council of 
Churches. Formal vote on the bid will 
be taken at the council’s third assem- 
bly beginning November 18 in New 
Delhi, India. It must be approved by 
two-thirds of the 176 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches affiliated 
with the council. 


ANOTHER AFRICAN NATION: 
The birth of the new sovereign nation- 
Sierra Leone—marked the 23rd new na- 
tion to emerge in Africa since the end 
of World War Il. Independence came 
to the West African territory of 
2,000,000 persons on April 27, after 
nearly 175 years as a British colony 
Sierra Leone’s new Prime Minister, Sir 
Milton Margai, said that his govern- 
ment, as a sovereign state, plans to be- 
come a member of the British Common- 
wealth. 


NEEDY-AREA BILL PASSED: Both 
houses of the U.S. Congress have 
passed a bill providing $394,000,000 to 
aid the nation’s depressed areas. The 
bill is aimed at providing new jobs and 
restoring old ones in areas where un- 
employment has been most critical and 
persistent. It sets up an experimental 
loan and grant program for both indus- 
trial and rural areas. The bill is the first 
of President Kennedy's “big five” to 
complete Congressional action. The 
others concern aid to education, hous- 
ing, medical care for the aged, and an 
increase in the minimum wage. 


“INDIAN” COUNTY: The Menomi- 
nee Indian reservation has become 
Menominee County, Wisconsin. On 
May 1 the federal government gave up 
its 107-year-old stewardship of the In- 
dian Nation and turned the multi- 
million-dollar assets over to corporate 
representatives of the tribe. This his- 
torical action made the Menominees 
the first American Indian tribe to be 
put on their own as a political unit. 

About 80 per cent of the tribe’s 3,720 
members make their living from the 
rich pine and _ hardwood forests 
which flourish on the reservation—oops, 
county. In addition, the 365-square- 
mile county has valuable, untapped 
recreational resources in its 82 lakes 
and 330 miles of trout streams 





With the Laos crisis still 
unresolved, the Communists 
are already at work undermining 


another free world outpost 


Three Lions 
Uncounted thousands in Saigon, capital of South Viet Nam, live on 
sampans, little boats that dart among port's large, ocean-going ships. 


— Viet Nur 


Next on the Red’s List? 


VER since the end of World War Il in 1945, the 

jungles of southeast Asia have been a focal point of 
struggle between Communist and anti-Communist forces. 
During the past 16 years the familiar cries of wild birds 
and the: rustling sounds of animals in the high grass 
have often been drowned by explosions of mortars and 
the whine of rifle bullets. Camouflaged soldiers, many 
of them still in their teens, have met and died in jungle 
combat. 

For eight years—from 1946 to 1954—the French army 
struggled to hold on to its rich colony of Indochina. When 
a truce was finally signed with the Communists in 1954, 
Indochina was split into four parts--Communist North Viet 
: nam, free South Viet Nam, and the neutral states of Laos 

Gulf of Siam ait Gaia: 
South China Sea But the truce failed to resolve the deeper problems 
Courtesy, U. 8. News & World Report plaguing the weak and vulnerable states carved out of 
bo nua tea fag tocar ogee Indochina—more loose collections of peoples than nations. 
For example, land-locked and poverty-stricken Laos has 
been shaken by Communist and anti-Communist forces 
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fighting to control its destiny. More 
than once this struggle has brought 
the U. S., the Soviet Union, and Red 
China near the brink of war (see our 
Nov. 30, 60 major article, and April 12 
news review) 

The Laos dilemma has been a center 
of world attention for several months 
But while the crises there have cap- 
tured world headlines, a new danger has 
been steadily building in the past few 
weeks—keeping lights burning late in 
a score of Western embassies. The 
danger is that rich and vulnerable South 
Viet Nam, next door to Laos, may 
fall like an overripe plum into waiting 
Communist hands 

Communist guerrillas have stepped 
up their infiltration, roaming through 
the Vietnamese countryside from the 
jungles along the Cambodian 
border to the grassy central highlands 
The gracious capital city of Saigon is 
threatened with encirclement by the 
urmed guerrillas from Communist North 
Viet Nam. 

Unofficial estimates place the number 
guerrillas in South Viet Nam at 
9,000—a threefold increase since 1959 
Casualties from skirmishes and ambush- 
es are far higher than in neighboring 
Laos. More and more Communist bands 
are sweeping through farms and vil- 
lages, in bands of 50 to 100, terrorizing 


dense 


the people and murdering local officials 
loyal to the American-supported gov 


ernment. Since the first of the year 
un estimated 500 villagers and local 
officials have been killed each month 
by the guerrillas 

In some areas of South Viet Nam 
the guerrillas have such firm control 
that they issue “travel passes” and de- 
mand “taxes” from the peasants. Many 
schools have been closed, hospitals have 
burned, mined, bridges 
bombed, and aerial napalm bombing 
has become routine 


been roads 


The war in South Viet Nam is real, 
and it is bloody. 

Last month British Foreign Secretary 
Lord Home warned that there was “a 
very real danger” that the Communists 
might try an outright takeover of the 
Southeast Asian republic. In Washing- 
ton the U. S. State Department issued 


a formal pledge saying: “The [Kennedy] 


Administration is determined to con- 
tinue its strong support of the govern- 
ment of Viet Nam. . We do not in 
tend to let the Vietnamese 
the dangerous situation they are 
tacing 


Ti 
HE current stepped-up Communist 


assault against the government of South 
Viet Nam began in the fall of 1959 
but it has been going on intermittently 
for the past five years 

The South Vietnamese 
though it numbers 150,000 men 
has been trained by American officers 
and outfitted with American equipment 

has so far been unable to stop the 
guerrilla onslaught. One of the reasons 
according to on-the-spot observers, is 
that the Vietnamese army has been 
taught the techniques of conventional 
warfare. Equipped with bulky tanks 
and armored cars, it has been unable 
to ferret out the guerrillas who steal 
quietly through the dense jungles 

The Viet Cong, as the Communist 
guerrillas are called, have filtered down 
across the narrow line that divides 
South Viet Nam from Communist North 
Viet Nam, or slipped through the dense 
jungles from neighboring Laos and 
Cambodia. 

The prime object of the guerrillas’ 
stepped-up assault is the overthrow of 
the anti-Communist government of Ngo 
Dinh Diem, president of South Viet 
Nam. Attacks by the Viet Cong rose 
to a new peak last month when Presi- 


down int 


now 


army al 
and 


Wide World 


Vietnamese troops of President Ngo train knee-deep 
in Rung Sat swamplands under American supervision. 
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dent Ngo (Vietnamese family names 
are written first) called for new elec 
tions and ran for a second term. Unable 
to challenge the president at the polls 
(the Communist party is outlawed), 
the Viet Cong tried to terrorize the 
villagers so that they would be afraid 
to vote 

It was pretty much taken for granted 
that President Ngo would win re-elec- 
tion easily. His two opponents were 
respected but politically insignificant 
men with little popular following. One 
a practitioner of occult Oriental! 
medicine, and the other a rich rubber 
plantation owner. Significantly, the bal- 
lots for Ngo carried hi¥ photograph (as 
identification, for about 50 per cent 
of the population is illiterate). His 
lackluster opponents were identified by 
a lotus flower and a buffalo 
respectively 

The challengers attacked the clutch 
of Ngo’s family on the nation’s affairs, 
the lack of a free press, and growing 
Communist inroads on the beleaguered 
nation. According to Western newsmen 
on the spot, President Ngo’s opponents 
had a hard time voicing their opposition 
through the government-controlled press 
and radio. They also charged that Ngo 
supporters hired hooligans to break up 
their rallies 

When the votes rolled in, Ngo 
was re-elected for a second five-year 
term by a two-to-one margin over the 
combined votes of his opponents. 

Despite Viet Cong warnings, nearly 
90 per cent of South Viet Nam’s 7,000,- 
000 voters had gone to the polls. What 
did this prove? Some say it was a 
smashing vote of confidence for Presi- 
dent Ngo and his pro-American govern- 
ment. Others, however, are not so sure 
“Perhaps it would have been wiser if 
President Ngo had not staged this elec- 
tion,” writes the correspondent of the 
British journal The Economist. “An 


was 


water 
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arranged or semi-arranged presidential 
election neither placates intelligent crit- 
ics nor strengthens his [Ngo’s] com- 
mand of the illiterate masses. It achieves 
only the worse of both possible worlds, 
as did the wretched rigged ‘democratic’ 
elections in Laos in April last year.” 

Nonetheless, both admirers and crit- 
ics of Ngo agree that the hard-working 
president has, through his energy and 
courage, been the primary figure re- 
sponsible for keeping South Viet Nam 
together throughout the past seven 
stormy years of its existence. 


‘= two Viet Nams appeared on 
world maps for the first time in 1954, 
but the history of the Vietnamese people 
goes back more than two thousand 
years. 

Vietnamese tribes first settled in the 
rich farmland around the Red River 
delta in the north around 400 B.C. 
During the first century B.C, the Em- 
peror of China conquered these tribes, 
and for more than 1,000 years Viet 
Nam remained a part of the Chinese 
empire. 

The Vietnamese made several at- 
tempts to recover their independence 
and finally succeeded in 939 A.D., 
during a time when anarchy shook 
China. In the centuries that followed, 
the tribes pushed south from the fertile 
Red River delta, and by the late 1700's 
had occupied all of present Viet Nam. 

In the 17th century, civil war erupt- 
ed. Viet Nam broke into two kingdoms, 
Tonkin and Annam. It was about this 
time that the first Europeans began to 
arrive—first the Portuguese, and then 
the French. The Vietnamese tried to 
prevent French Catholics from setting 
up missions, but in 1858 French Em- 
peror Napoleon III sent an armed fleet 


to Viet Nam. The troops seized the 
flourishing city of Saigon. By 1864 
the surrounding area, known as Cochin 
China, had become a French colony. 

During the next 20 years the French 
gained control of Annam and Tonkin 
and made them protectorates. Together 
with neighboring Cambodia and Laos, 
the states of Viet Nam became the 
colony of French Indochina—covering 
an area larger than France itself. Mer- 
chants, traders, and adventurers sailed 
from France to tap the riches of the 
Asian colony. 

They were followed by French colo- 
nists who came to stake out great plan- 
tations in the fertile highlands north 
of Saigon. Then came miners and engi- 
neers to tap the colony's mineral re- 
sources. Then more merchants to set 
up huge trading companies that turned 
Indochina into a profitable business. 

The capital city of Saigon became a 
kind of “Little Paris,” with outdoor 
cafes, broad, tree-lined boulevards, and 
shops selling the latest French fashions. 


’ V ITH the outbreak of World War 
II, Indochina was thrown into a turmoil 
from which it has still not emerged. 
Invading Japanese armies marched into 
the French colony, seized its major 
cities and villages, and remained there 
until] 1945. An anti-Japanese, nationalis- 
tic, resistance group sprang up—known 
as the Vietminh (League for Vietnamese 
Independence). Its leader was Ho Chi 
Minh, a Communist. 

As the Japanese surrendered to the 
U. S. in August 1945, Ho Chi Minh’s 
forces seized control of the important 
northern city of Hanoi, and set up a 
postwar government committee in Sai- 
gon. They declared the independence 
of Viet Nam, with Ho Chi Minh as 
president and the pro-French Emperor 
Bao Dai as counselor of state. A few 
months later the pleasure-loving Bao 
Dai went off to live in Hong Kong, 
and Ho Chi Minh was left virtually 
in full command. 

In March 1946, France recognized 
Viet Nam as a self-governing territory 
within the French Union. But a few 
months later hostilities broke out when 
the French tried to depose Ho Chi 
Minh and bring back the Bao Dai to 
head a more strongly pro-French gov- 
ernment. 

At first, the fighting was interpreted 
as a nationalist rebellion of Vietnamese 
against French colonial rule. But grad- 
ually it turned into a struggle between 
Communist forces under Ho Chi Minh 
and the French. The French tried to 
woo non-Communist Vietnamese, but 
most of them resented the French even 
more than they did the Vietnamese 
Communists and so remained neutral. 

The war for Indochina raged on for 
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eight bitter years. The French army 
was unable to match the Vietminh 
forces in jungle warfare. As their for- 
tunes declined, the French called on 
the U. S. for aid. 

Despite millions of dollars *of U. S. 
military aid, France's position grew 
worse, culminating in the loss of the 
strategic Dien Bien Phu fortress in 
1954—at a cost of 16,000 French casual- 
ties. 

The Indochinese war had become 
bitterly unpopular in France itself, and 
in May 1954 France met with Britain, 
the U. S., and the Soviet Union at 
Geneva, Switzerland, to hammer out 
a settlement. 

Determined to cut her losses in Indo- 
china, France gave independence to 
Laos and Cambodia. Viet Nam was 
split into two nations at the 17th 
parallel right across its narrow waist. 
North Viet Nam (which now has a pop- 
ulation of 16,000,000) became a Com- 
munist state ruled from Hanoi by the 
forces of Ho Chi Minh. Saigon was 
made the capital of free South Viet 
Nam (with a present population of 
13,600,000). Shaped like a long, crook- 
ed finger, the two Viet Nams would 
reach from Minnesota to the Gulf of 
Mexico if superimposed on a map of 
the U. S. 

Thus, after eight years of bitter war- 
fare, France ceased to be a_ colonial 
power in Asia. The cost: the lives of 
thousands of young soldiers and $5,- 
000,000,000. The U. S., which early in 
1954 had even 
American troops to fight the Commu- 
nists in Viet Nam, spent $2,000,000,- 
000 in a vain effort to prop up its 
French allies with military aid. 


considered sending 


| eS of Viet Nam severed 


from its agricul 
tural south, making economic life 
harder for both halves. This 
damaging economically and so disturb- 
ing politically that most diplomats 
thought feeble South Viet Nam would _ 
fall under the sway of the Communists * 
in just a few months. . 

The Bao Dai, who had spent many 
years in the pleasure palaces of the 
French Riviera, returned to rule South 
Viet Nam. Energetic Ngo Dinh Diem 
was appointed prime minister. Their 
government inherited a nation and an 
economy that were in shambles. Agri- 
culture was at a standstill, bandits 
roamed the countryside, and corruption 


its industrial north 


was 580 
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Saigon, si.gén’ 

Hanoi, hi.noi’ 

Viet Nam, vé.ét' nim’ 

Bao Dai, bou di 

Ho Chi Minh, hé ché min 
Ngo Dinh Diem, n6 zhin zhém 
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President Ngo Dinh Diem has been 
praised for militant anti-communism, 
criticized for “mandarin-like” rule 
lominated the ilmost 
very level 

To mm plic ite matters 


refugees poured in from the 


mists sealed the 
hatches. More than 850,000 
inti-Communists descended on 
Viet Nam within a fe 
all of without 
means of livelihood 
Unstabk und =besic ged by 
could not always handle 
of South Viet 
} 


wed by fou 


escape 


destitute 
Sout! 
w months—almost 


them money, food, or 


proble ms 


| 
ge 
he gov 


t 
’ 
t 


ernment 


N im Was soon 
halle: armed 


different 
+} 


, 
partisans working tor the 


Communist Vietminh 2 


groups l 
two power 
Dai 
with large 


ful religious cults, the 


the Hoa Hao, each 


equipped private armies that pillaged 


Cao and 


well 
the countryside; 3) an armed gang 
f cutthroats known as the Binh Xuyen 
who controlled all gambling and vice 
and reportedly split its 
Bao Dai; and (4) 
Vietnamese army forces under General 
Nguyen Van Hinh 
for himself 

Although the Bao Dai tried several 
Ngo, the 
prime minister managed to hold on to 
power—and in 1955 Ngo ousted the 
Bao Dai. Naming himself president, 
Ngo gave his new regime a democratic 
aura by winning a popular referendum 
by a 90 to 1 ratio. Dividing his foes, 
wooing allies, and winning crucial street 
battles by his great courage and deter- 
mination, Ngo forged South Viet Nam 
into a functioning republic. 


n the capital 
profits with the 


who sought powel! 


times to get rid of canny 


As the countryside was cleaned up 
of rebel armed bands, Ngo set up an 
extensive land reform program. Large 
estates of absentee landlords were brok 
en up, and thousands of impoverished 


peasants were given land for the first 
time. Ambitious projects were initiated, 
such as building roads, railways, light 
industries, and irrigatipn canals. 

It was in the year 1956 that, under 
the Geneva agreements, an election was 
to be held to reunify the two Viet 
Nams. When North Viet Nam demand- 
ed the elections, Presijent Ngo, stating 
he had no trust that "the Reds would 
conduct a fair election, declared South 
Viet Nam did not consider itself bound 
by the Geneva agreements since it had 
not signed them. Ngo turned to the 
U. S. for help 


D, RING the past five years, the 


U_ S. has given Ngo’s government mort 
$1,400,000,000—paying for half 
the government's budget and the full 


than 


payroll of its armed forces 

President Ngo has banked heavily on 
infusions of U. S 
and, in 


massive military and 
return, has fol 
anti-( 
But during the past few years 
South 


government is cor 


mnii¢ aid 
wed a determinedly mmmunist 
! sm has mounted within 
Viet Nam that his 
rupt, anti 


democratic, and inefficient in 


fighting the Communists. His critics 
that Ngo’s family 
country, and that the gap between rich 
ind poor is growing steadily larger 
Discontent peak in 
November 1960 when a small group of 


irge rules the 


rose to a new 


young paratroopers and civilians—some 
#f them former Cabinet ministers—made 
in unsuccessful attempt to challenge 


Ngo. When Ngo rallied the 


irmy to his side, the re bels, who seemed 


President 


undecided whether they wanted to get 
rid of Ngo or merely make him reform 
his ways, quickly gave up 

Although this threatened coup failed 
many diplomatic observers agreed that 
far-reaching reforms were necessary if 
The 
U. S. State Department announced its 
support of Ngo—but added the hope 
that “his powers will be established on 
a wider basis with rapid implementa- 


Ngos government was to survive 
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tion of radical reforms and energetic 
action against corruption-suspected el- 
ements.” 

Others, however, have continued to 
be more outspokenly critical of Ngo. A 
New York Herald Tribune correspond- 
ent in Saigon cabled that in South Viet 
Nam “there is a parliament, but yet 
there is not. The legislature is just 
about as much a rubber stamp as its 
Communist counterpart to the north. 
There is a president, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
and a cabinet, but actually it is an 
overlord rule similar to that of the 
Mandarins who once held the country 
and from whom the Chief Executive is 
descended. He holds the dele- 
gates them to family members and other 
relatives when the load 
‘reat. 

“Just as Ngo’s bravery is 
" says the U. S. Catholic 
ly magazine The Commonweal, 
his patriotism, his unyielding anti-com- 
munism, and his unsullied personal in 
tegrity. But in recent months there has 
been a growing restiveness 
authoritarian rule. His 
all political opposition and denial of 


reins, 
becomes too 
without 


week 


“$0 are 


question 


under his 
suppression of 
democratic liberties, on the grounds of 
necessity, and the tight hold which he 
and his family exercise over all govern 
mental matters, have intensified popular 
opposition E 

Despite the charges that corruption 
is rife and democracy limited in South 
Viet Nam. President Ngo’s advocates 
reply that the beleagured nation is in 
the front line of the Cold War and must 
be supported. If South Viet Nam should 
fall to the Communists, they argue, all 
Southeast Asia would find itself in even 
greater danger from Red infiltration or 
Red aggression. 

This, then, is the present situation in 
Viet Nam. And the U. S., as Ngo’s 
chief ally, has become deeply involved 
Should Ngo’s government flounder and 
the Communists take over, U. S. pres- 
tige in Southeast Asia would suffer a 
severe blow. At this point, the outcome 
is very much in doubt 


em 


Richard Harrington 


Capital city of Saigon has been called Southeast Asia’s “‘little Paris.’’ Side- 
walk cafes line streets. Pedicabs (left) jostle with scooters and automobiles. 





Storm Over Federal Aid to 


HERE is one issue before Congress 


O this year which has dwarfed most 

oO other domestic issues in capturing the 
attentioa and concern of the American 

public. The issue is part and parcel of 


President Kennedy's proposed $5,600.- 
000,000 federal aid-to-education bill— 
specifically, whether the bill should in- 


clude aid to non-public schools. 
As submitted to Congress, the Pres- 
ident’s bill stipulates that federal funds 


to aid school construction and teachers’ 
salaries shall go to “public” schools only 
[for background on the bill itself, see 
March 8 issue, p. 20]. Senators and 
Congressmen, who will soon be called 
upon to vote on the President's bill, 
report that their offices have been in 
undated with mail from constituents 
who apparently feel deeply over the 


issue—on 1 sides. 
Leading man Catholic spokesmen 


have said that a bill which excludes 
parochial (church-run) schools from its 


CHURCH-STATE 2 coverage would unfairly discriminate 

. against the more than 5,000,000 stu- 
: : dents attending such schools—specifi 
cally against the parents of those stu 
dents who must pay taxes to support 
the nation’s public school systems 
whether or not they have children at 
tending public schools. Consequently, 





some Catholic leaders state that they 
will oppose any federal aid-to-education 
bill that does not include grants or loans 

to parochial schools. 
President Kennedy, himself a Roman 
Catholic, has taken the position that 
federal grants to church-run schools 
would be “clearly unconstitutional” and 
that federal loans would also violate 
constitutional provisions regarding the 
relationship between religion and gov- 

ernment. 

The First Amendment to the U. S 
Constitution states that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish 
ment of religion.” This vaguely drawn 
Pletcher, Stour City Jounas PTOhibition has been the subject of con- 
“indians!” troversy for many years. Thomas |ef- 
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ferson, who authored the First Amend- 
ment, said it was designed to erect a 
“wall of separation between church and 
state.” His interpretation has been so 
widely quoted through the years that 
many Americans have come to believe 
that the phrase “separation of church 
and state” is in the Constitution. It isn’t. 

Some historians argue that the First 
Amendment's provision against an “es- 
tablishment of religion” was simply in- 
tended to prevent the U. S. from set- 
ting up one particular religion as an 
official” state religion. England and 
many European countries had such “of- 
ficial” state churches at the time our 
Constitution was written. 

Others, however, argue that the First 
Amendment was meant to keep the 
U. §. government completely out of 
matters involving any church. 

Historical speculation may be inter- 
esting—but it is academic and tangen- 
tial as far as the present dispute is con- 
cerned. For, in practice, the Constitution 
means what the U. S. Supreme Court 
says it any point in 


means at given 


history 


a 1947 the Supreme Court, citing the 
First Amendment, declared in the case 
of Everson os. Board of Education that 
No tax in any amount, large or small, 
in be levied to support any religious 
ictivities or institutions, whate¥er they 
nay be called, or whatewer form they 
may adopt to teach or peattie® religion.” 

But in the Everson case the Supreme 
Court went on to say that a New Jersey 
law allowing the use of publi¢ sehool 
buses to transport students ¢9 and from 
parochial schools was constitutional. 
The Court held that«@eh a law was de- 
signed .to aidesttidents, rather than 
religien oe @hurch-supported schools di- 
regtly. The latter, the Court indicated, 
would violate the First Amendment. 
But aid to students did not. 

The Kennedy Administration has sent 
Congress a legal “brief’—or documented 
position paper-—which cites the Everson 
case in support of its view that federal 
grants or loans made directly to paro- 
chial schools would be unconstitutional. 
But the legal argument does not end 
here. 

Other lawyers point out that the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution requires “equal protection of the 
laws” for citizens in every state. Can 
the federal government, they ask, ex- 
clude those attending 15,000 Catholic 
schools from a federal aid program with- 
out denying them “equal protection of 
the laws”? Would not such exclusion 
constitute unfair discrimination? 

Because of the tangled constitutional 
arguments, sorme members of Congress 
have sought to separate the issue of 
federal ald to non-public schools from 


the Administration's general aid-to-ed- 
ucation bill. They point out that bills 
providing federal aid to schools face 
rough sledding year after year in Con- 
gress. They fear that any amendment 
tying federal aid to non-public schools 
might doom the general bill to defeat 
altogether because of the controversial 
church-state issue. 

Senator Joseph Clark (Dem., Pa.), 
responding to President Kennedy's re- 
quest that the non-public school issue 
be considered independently of his gens 
eral bill, has introduced a measufé 
granting $350,000,000 in federal loans 
to private and parochial schools over 
the next two years. 

Catholic spokesmen, however, be- 
lieve that a separate bill for parochial 
schools would stand little chance of 
passing Congress. Many leaders of the 
Protestant and Jewish faiths, whose 
members outnumber Roman Catholics 
in the U. S. by about two to one, have 
come out strongly against any direct 
government aid to church-supported 
schools 

Moreovery(Catholics maintain that the 
issue now before Congress is one! of 
aiding! @dueation rather than religion. 
One git of every seven students attend- 
ing’ ©. S. elementary and high schools, 
Mey say, is attending a non-public 
school 

“The public school system is not the 
whole of the American school system, 
says the Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, a 
leading Jesuit writer. “The rights of 
non-public education . . . should not 
be sloughed off into an incidental bill— 
as if religious education and the rights 
and principles which it represents in 
American society were of no more than 
incidental concern to the nation.’ 


Many Catholics stress again and 
again that aid to parochial schools is a 
matter of national education policy, and 
not religion. They argue that they over- 
whelmingly adhere to the doctrine of 
“separation of church and state”—but 
that aid to parochial schools would in 
no way violate this doctrine. 

In support of their position, Catholic 
leaders have advanced four major ar- 
guments. 
> First, they say that Catholic schools 
plainly “perform a public function” in 
education and therefore should not be 
excluded from public benefits. “Public 
and private schools form a necessary 
partnership for the fruitful service of 
this country,” Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, head of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, told a Senate com- 
mittee recently. “We are one people, 
and it is in our national interest that 
both systems make their full contribu- 
tion in the service of our children.” 

President Kennedy himself has praised 
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“the extremely important” contribution 
that religious-suppefted private educa- 
tion can make to €his Gountry. “Catho- 
lic education at every level has served 
the nation wellf the President recently 
told a meeting of the Nationa] Catholic 
Education Association. 

> Despité the “public function” which 
parochial schools perform in education, 
the patents of children attending paro- 
chill schools are subjected to a double 
burden in the nation’s education efforts. 
First, they must pay taxes to support 
Public schools; and, second, they must 
pay their children’s tuition for parochial 
schooling as well. This type of “unfair 
double taxation” would be heightened 
if church-supported schgols were ex- 
cluded from a federalwaid-to-education 
bill. 

> While Catholic parents of children at- 
tending parochiabischools suffer “double 
taxation,” American taxpayers in gen- 
eral are saved some $2,000,000,000 a 
year—thamks to the existence of paro- 
chiali#thools. About $2,000,000,000 in 
additional taxes would have to be 
raised if the 5,000,000-plus sfudents 
attending church-supported schools were 
shifted to public schools. As John C. 
Bennett, dean of Union Theologica! 
Seminary and a prominent Protestant 
writer, puts it: “The vast Catholic in 
vestment in parochial schools gives all 
non-Catholics relief in relation to the 
cost of public education.” 

> Finally, Catholics point out that pa- 
rochial schools are suffering from ai 
even greater shortage of classrooms and 
qualified teachers than many state-sup- 
ported public schools. In diocese after 
diocese, Catholic schools are turning 
away students because of lack of facili- 
ties. If the aim of the federal govern- 
ment is to help insure a decent educa- 
tion for all children, then the general 
welfare requires that parochial as well 
as public schools receive assistance to 
maintain their high standards. 


"Eaiense are others, however, who 
strongly disagree with these arguments. 
A number of Protestant and Jewish or- 
ganizations, for example, have already 
declared their complete opposition to 
federal aid—whether in the form of 
loans or grants—for non-public schools. 
Generally, they cite the following argu- 
ments: 

> The American tradition of church- 
state separation would be subject to 
serious erosion once public funds were 
directed to parochial schools. Even if 
absolute separation of church and state 
is not specifically required by the Con- 
stitution, we would make a serious mis- 
take in opening the way for federal 
funds—contributed by all the people, 
regardless of religious faith—to be used 
by schools where a particular religious 
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faith is taught as part of the curriculum. 
Dr. Harold A. Bosley, a Methodist min- 
ister and author, takes the view that 
“a parochial school is in no sense a 
public school” and cannot be treated 
as one. “The parochial school is an es- 
sential part of the church which creates 
it,” he says. 
> Aid to parochial schools, moreover, 
would deprive many taxpayers of con- 
trol over the uses to which their tax 
dollars are put. As Dr. Bosley puts it, 
the administration of parochial schools 
“rests with the church and not with the 
community.” Gerald E. Knoff, an official 
of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, recently 
told a Senate committee: “If private 
schools were to be supported in the 
United States by tax funds, the practi- 
cal effect would be that the American 
people would lose their actual control 
of the use of the taxes paid by all the 
people for purposes common to the 
whole society.” 
> Those in opposition to federal aid to 
non-public schools argue that charges 
of “discrimination” and “double taxa- 
tion” made by the Catholic hierarchy 
are fallacious. Bachelors, maiden ladies, 
couples without children, and many 
other citizens who do not use the pub- 
lic schools nevertheless pay taxes to 
support them. They do so because na- 
tional policy requires that every child 
be entitled to a free, public education. 

Catholics do not have to send their 
children to parochial schools, and in 
tact some 4,000,000 U. S. Catholic 
students attend public schools. The 
public schools are available to all par- 
ents who choose to use them. If they 
do not, it is their own choice, and the 
idditional expenses involved should be- 
come their freely assumed responsibility. 
> Federal aid to private schools might 
eventually result in the “fragmentation” 
of education in the U. S. and possibly 
the destruction of our public school 
system. Once. the door is opened to 
taxpayer aid for any form of private 
education, different religious 
groups and private associations (includ- 
ing “segregationists”) would soon line 
up for a share of public funds too. Some 
Protestant denominations not presently 
operating schools might be encouraged 
to add more “school systems” to their 
communities—increasing the gap of “di- 
visiveness” and “cultural schisms” in 
some parts of the nation. Separating 
children into religious groups, like sep- 
aration by race or nationality back- 
ground, discourages democratic proc- 
esses and the understanding of each 
other's views. Rather than “fragment- 
ing” American education, the nation 
should seek to maintain our free public 
schools as a unifying force in our de- 
mocracy. 

Robert E. Van Deusen, a spokesman 


many 


for the National Lutheran Council, has 
noted that more than 150,000 pupils 
attend Lutheran Church schools. Never- 
theless, the Lutheran Council opposes 
aid to non-public schools. Lutherans, 
Mr. Van Deusen says, believe that re- 
ligious groups operating their own pa- 
rochial schools “should provide the 
necessary financial support, thus insur- 
ing [their] own continuing autonomy 
and freedom.” 


Ox the other hand, Rabbi Morris 
Sherer, executive vice-president of Agu- 
dath Israel of America, has argued that 
denying tax-supported aid to schools 
operated by Orthodox Jews “is a <lis- 
crimination not in accord with basic 
American ideals.” Rabbi Sherer has said 





Baidy. Atlanta Cons 


Second Meeting 


that many Orthodox Jews side with 
Roman Catholics on this issue. 

Msgr. Hochwalt of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference answers 
the “divisiveness” argument by charging 
“that it would seem that the proponents 
of the public schools have little faith 
in those schools. They have little faith 
if they believe that as soon as it became 
practical the people would desert the 
public schools en masse.” 

Opponents claim, however, that in 
some foreign nations—the Netherlands, 
for example—government aid to non- 
public schools has resulted in fragmen- 
tation of education, despite government- 
imposed standards of uniformity. In the 
Netherlands, the primary grades are 
broken down as follows: Catholic 
schools enroll 43 per cent of the stu- 
dents, Protestant schools 27 per cent, 
public schools 28 per cent, and non- 
sectarian private schools two per cent. 

In Greece, on the other hand, private 
schools are deliberately discouraged by 
the government through a tax levied on 
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their operation. But religious instruction 
in the Eastern Orthodox faith is com- 
pulsory in virtually all Greek public 
schools. 

In France, the issue of government 
aid to parochial schools has aroused 
long and bitter controversy. Here a 
compromise solution has been worked 
out whereby parochial schools receive 
direct governmental aid while submit- 
ting to a measure of governmental con- 
trol in return. But the parochial schoot 
aid issue continues to be hotly contested. 

In general, most nations fall into cate- 
gories similar to the three mentioned 
above. Nations such as Britain, West 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Israel, and Canada provide 
assistance in whole or in part to non- 


‘ public or church-supported schools. In 


Greece, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Hon- 
duras, however, no public aid whatever 
is granted to private schools. 

One common feature among nations 
which do aid non-public schools is this: 
almost invariably a degree of state su- 
pervision and control is the price paid 
for aid from public funds. 

Some U. S. Catholics argue, however 
that U. S. state governments already 
exercise considerable supervision and 
control over parochial schools as it is— 
without any funds for compensation. 


he the U. S. in the past, some funds 
from both state and federal govern- 
ments have been used to help students 
attending church-related schools and 
colleges. For example, loans under the 


National Defense Education Act and 
the GI Bill have gone to students at- 
tending Catholic universities, while some 
states have provided funds to assist 
students in Catholic elementary and 
high schools with transportation and the 
costs of textbooks. In each case, how- 
ever, the aid has been directed to in- 
dividual students, and not to the schools 
themselves. 

The constitutions of 46 of our 50 states 
forbid the use of public funds for pri- 
vate schools. For example, New Hamp- 
shire’s constitution says: “Knowledge 
and learning . . . being essential to the 
preservation of free government. . . it 
shall be the duty of the legislators . . . 
to cherish . . . all seminaries and public 
schools, to encourage private and public 
institutions . . . provided, nevertheless, 
that no money raised by taxation shall 
ever be granted or applied for the use 
of the schools or institutions of any re- 
ligious sect or denomination.” 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in the Ev- 
erson case mentioned earlier, has indi- 
cated that direct governmental assis- 
tance to parochial schools would be un- 
constitutional. But in a number of other 
cases, the Supreme Court has indicated 


(Continued on page 32) 
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OS ANGELES — “Mathematics is 
more than just a series of numbers. 
In math, there is excitement, adventure, 
ind suspense. As a matter of fact, math- 
ematics is perhaps the world’s greatest 
whodunit.’ Fortunately many of the 
clues can be enjoyed without being a 
badge-carrying detective.” 

So says Charles Eames, a well-known 
lesigner and director of exhibitions 
And to prove his case, Mr. Eames has 
prepared a new show designed to make 
everyone a “private eye” in visualizing 
the laws of mathematics 

The Eames exhibit is called 
ematica: A World of Numbers 
Beyond.” Sponsored by the 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 


Math 
and 
Interna- 


the exhibit is now on permanent display 
n a new science wing of the California 
here 
n Los Angeles. Later this year, a simi- 
lar exhibit will be installed in the Muse- 
um of Science and Industry in Chicago 

How do you go about bringing math- 
from the forbidding 
stratosphere of science onto a plane of 
understanding for all? Mr. Eames em- 
ploys such devices as bouncing plastic 
balls and flashing lights. Indeed, his 
math show is billed as “a colorful Mid- 
way which is part carnival, part magic 
act, and part science laboratory.” 


There is, for example, a 12-foot-high 


Museum of Science and Industry 


ematics down 
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A World of Numbers 
...and Beyond 


“probability pinball board” among the 
math show’s “cast of characters.” Press 
a button and some 30,000 plastic balls 
spill out of a chute to bounce down a 
maze of 200 steel pins. 

After about 10 minutes of frantic 
bouncing, all the balls have made their 
way into a series of slots at the bottom 
of the board, forming a miniature Mt. 
Everest. And since the plastic balls 
settle into identical, bell-shaped piles 
every time the machine goes to work, 
this device proves that random chance 
is governed by the mathematical law 
of probability 

After watching 30,000 plastic balls 
bounce around in 30,000 directions, you 
get your own eyeballs back into align- 
ment and move on to the mathematics 
“peep shows.” These are machines with 
U-shaped face pieces. On inserting your 
head into the face piece, you are treated 
to a two-minute cartoon program, com- 


BRAIN TWISTER. This 15-foot motorized model of the Moebius Band was built by 
designer Charles Eames to prove that an object moving on surface of this geometrical 
curiosity can pass over every part of its surface without crossing an edge. 


plete with eye-to-eye view and ear-to- 
ear sound. Each of these animated films 
tells a story illustrating a basic principle 
in mathematics. 

Next to the “peep shows” is a working 
model of a mathematical “freak.” This 
is the Moebius Band, named after -a 
19th-century German mathematician. It 
was Moebius who discovered that in 
taking a strip of paper, giving it a half- 
twist, and pasting the two ends to- 
gether, he had an object that has only 
one surface and one edge. 


As incontestable evidence to support 
this fact, Mr. Eames has designed a 
king-sized version of the Moebius Band. 
On the Band runs an arrow-shaped elec- 
tric train which sweeps over the entire 
surface of the Moebius Band, returning 
to the exact spot of its start—every time. 

Among the 11 working machines 
in the exhibit, the Celestial Mechanics 
Membrane is sure to attract the space- 
minded visitor. This gadget has a 
plunger which launches marbles across 
a thin rubber membrane. Then, the 
would-be spaceman can stand there and 
watch his very own “satellite” (the 
marble) go into “orbit” around a center 
point, much as the planets orbit around 
the sun. 

Completing the exhibit are floor-to- 
ceiling displays stretching 50 feet along 
two walls. One is a mathematics history 
map, tracing the development of this 
“queen of sciences” from 1200 A.D. to 
the present. The other is the mathemat- 
ics image wall, designed to illustrate 
the varied images of mathematics as 
seen in nature (snowflakes, seashells) 
and in art (lettering, architecture). 

“Early in our planning,” said Mr. 
Eames, “we heard the statement: ‘If 
mathematics is a mile, what you learn 
in high school is the first inch.’ In our 
exhibit, we try to give some idea of the 
richness, the variety, and the beauty 
that makes up the rest of that mile.” 

The exhibit’s sponsor, I.B.M., ex- 
pects about 1,000,000 visitors a year 
to take the “prove-it-yourself” tour 
through the math show. And they hope 
that many of the visitors will return the 
verdict: math mysteries solved, case 
closed. —Dante. Cru 





THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


URING the past ten years, toll television has been 

praised, condemned, publicized, and partially tested— 
but hasn't made much headway in becoming a fixture in 
U. S. living rooms. 

Recently, however, promoters of toll television have taken 
two major steps to give their offspring a new lease on life. 
An experimental testing program has been in full swing for 
about a year at Etobicoke, a suburb of Toronto, Canada. 
Another is scheduled to begin operations in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, by early fall 1961. The results from these two 
“testing grounds” may decide the fate of toll TV in both the 
U. S. and Canada. 

Toll TV—also known as Tollvision, Pay-As-You-See TV, 
Subscription, Fee, Pay, or Box Office TV—is a system where- 
by special programs over a special network would be avail- 
able only to viewers willing to pay to watch. Under the 
present TV system, commonly termed Free TV, an adver- 


of the in 








a pro and con discussion: 


Is pay-as~you-see 
television in the 
public interest? 


A New Lease 
on Life 


for Toll TV? 
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tiser (or sponsor) usually pays for programs which the 
home viewer watches without direct cost. 

Pay channels, separate from and in addition to the pres- 
ent free channels, would operate through special equip- 
ment attached to the home television set. A program sent 
out over toll channels would appear scrambled—that is, 
blurred and unintelligible—until the viewer activated the 
pay mechanism. This could be done either by dropping 
coins into a meter attached to the set, or by activating a 
device which would record the viewer's selection, for 
which he would be billed on a monthly basis. 

Installation of the unscrambling gadget in a present TV 
set would cost the set owner about $10. The indiviciual pro- 
gram tolls would range from 25 cents for educational shows 
to $3.50 for top attractions such as a championship sports 
event or a Broadway play. First-run movies might cost the 
viewer from 75 cents to $1.25. 

The Canadian toll station (owned by International Tele- 
meter Corporation) operates by a system of wires and 


1. Toll TV would improve the quality 
of television entertainment. 


TV programming today is generally 
governed by (1) what an advertiser 
(sponsor) can afford to pay for a show 
and (2) how that show may stimulate 
sales of his product. As a result, pro 
gramming is trapped in a seemingly 
endless—but salable—cycle of westerns, 
crime melodramas, situation comedies, 
soap operas, and panel shows. 

Let's face it: the sponsors, who ulti- 
mately decide what programs will be 
aired, are not in the entertainment 
business. Their business is selling soap, 
cigarettes, automobiles, or what have 
you. They are more concerned with the 
size of a Hooper Rating than they are 
with the quality of the program—for the 
more people watching, the more people 
reached by their sales message. 

Even if a sponsor is willing to sacri- 
fice a rating for a quality show, the 
commercial network is liable to balk— 
on the grounds that surrounding spon- 
sors may suffer. Take the case of the 
“Firestone Hour.” This musical program 
~neither highbrow nor lowbrow, but 
at a comfortable level of quality and 
good taste—was shunted off the air 
despite the eagerness of the sponsor to 
continue it. Network directors feared 
the program would create a “weak 
spot” in the evening schedule and 
cause the preceding or following pro- 
gram to lose many potential viewers. 

With most of present-day TV run by 
commercial standards, certain types of 
quality entertainment lose out. Toll TV, 
however, would give them a chance. 

In fact, this has already happened in 
the still-youthful Canadian experiment. 
Daily, the cash customers can choose 
between two first-run movies. And the 
entire family can see the movie for the 
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cables similar to our telephone system. The Hartford proj- 
ect (developed by Zenith Radio Corporation's Phonevision 
Division) will broadcast via air waves rather than wire. 
Since the number of air waves is limited, Congress (in 
1933) declared broadcasting to be in the “public domain 
and set up the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
to regulate the air waves in the public interest. The Hartford 
test will be the first in which the FCC 
of toll TV over public air waves 
From the beginning 


has licensed a test 


toll TV has been a center of con- 
troversy. The outcrys both “for” and “against” became so 
loud that eventually Congress was drawn into the battle. 
Last January it gave the FCC the go-ahead to authorize 
toll TV tests—but only tests. The results of these tests will 


be carefully scrutinized before toll TV will be given any 


“green light” on a permanent, nationwide basis 


Here are some of the 
question 


interest 


price of a single admission ticket at a 
first-run movie house. On a third pay 
channel, major sports events (normally 
blacked-out to protect the “gate” where 
the event is actually taking place) and 
‘live” specials are being presented. In 
March, for example, the Patterson-Jo- 
hansson championship boxing match 
punched its way through the regular 
IV blackout onto the toll TV screens. 
That same month, Canadian viewers 
paid $1.50 per home to see 
Patricia Neway repeat her Broadway 
triumph in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The 
Consul, and later Carol Channing's hit 
review, Show Girl 


only 


2. Toll TV would permit uninterrupted 
showings of quality programs. 


Few advertisers could pay the high 
amounts necessary to put top Broadway 
shows on present-day home television 
The production costs alone of a Broad- 
way musical usually run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Add this 
to the network charge for station time 
about $100,000 for a prime evening 
hour—and sponsors find that too much 
toothpaste or soap must be sold to make 
the production profitable to them 
, col. 1) 


(Continued on next page 
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laternetional Telemeter Corp 


Te see toll TV program, coin wovld have te be inserted in 
special meter, er device activated which would 


both 
Would pay-as-you-see television be in the public 


arguments on 


« them 


sides of the 


Internations! Telemeter Corp 


inserting coin in toll device on top of TV set would bring 


special programs into homes under “pay-as-you-see” system 


AGAINST 


1. Toll TV would-not offer much you 
can't see now free. 

Advocates of toll TV promise—in re- 
turn for a fee—Broadway plays, Shake 
spearean productions, operas, ballets 
and other “quality entertainment.” 
They don't promise, however, to present 
every night—only occasionally 
Isn't this exactly what TV now does— 
freer 

The finest talents of Broadway and 
Hollywood, the faces of Presidents and 
prime ministers, the art of museums, 
and the advances of science have be- 
come as familiar to TV set owners as 
people, places, or events in their own 
home town—in fact, maybe even more 
familiar. For example, TV coverage of 
the last Presidential campaign enabled 
many Americans to become as familiar 
with Kennedy and Nixon as with their 
town’s mayor or their Congressman! 

This past season, scenes from the 
Broadway musicals Camelot and Car- 
nival have been given on TV. The 
award-winning Becket (with Sir Laur- 
ence Oliver and Anthony Quinn) was 
scheduled for 


nationwide telecast si 


Ski 
choice (for which he would be billed later). Set owners not 
paying would receive only “scrambled” picture as above. 


vith its 
It had to be 


because th 


multaneously 
October 
ever, 


premuere last 
cance Hed, how 
network couldn't 
clear the needed three hours during the 
height of the Presidential campaign 
But the plays producer, David Mer 
rick, said he would be willing to try 
such a double-barreled opening again 
in the future. This is exactly the same 
thing toll TV promises—except this is 
free! 

Shakespeare's Macbeth was pre 
sented by the Hallmark Playhouse last 
fall with a stellar cast headed by Mau 
rice Evans and Judith Anderson. The 
New York Philharmonic again gave a 
series of winter TV concerts under 
Leonard Bernstein's direction. As foi 
opera, several have been presented in 
their entirety, including Fidelio and 
Boris Godunov by the NBC Opera 

Millions of people watch these pro 
ductions when they are presented free 
The important question is: how many 
of those millions would watch them if 
they had to pay for them? 


2. Toll TV would destroy the present 
system of free television. 


The elementary economics of the en 
(Continued ou next page, col. 2) 
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However, the nickels, dimes, and 
quarters of toll TV viewers would be 
an incentive to an independent pro- 
ducer. If only 10 per cent of all fami- 
lies now owning TV sets (that is about 
4,400,000) paid only 50 cents for a 
particular program, the revenue would 
come to $2,200,000! Certainly that 
figure would justify a producer’s putting 
on a complete Broadway show or some 
other quality program too expensive for 
commercial TV. 

Besides, who says so-called free tele- 
vision is “free” anyhow? The viewer 
may not have to plunk down cash to 
watch each show, but he is paying a 
high price nonetheless—the price of 
being bombarded by commercial after 
commercial. 

A play written in three acts is often 
chopped into five or six TV “acts” to 
permit a sponsor to deliver his message 
every 10 to 15 minutes. In some cases 
the mood of an entire production col- 
lapses at the first strains (and they often 
are a “strain” on the ear) of a huck- 
stering jingle. Or, the excitement 
created by a sports match can be shat- 
tered when a voice breaks in with: “And 
now a word from our sponsor . . .” 

As annoying as the commercials are 
to some listeners, the drastic cuts made 
to squeeze a two- to three-hour play into 
60 or 90 minutes are even more upset- 
ting. Often entire scenes must be 
dropped and a play rewritten to fit it 
into TV's present time commitments. 
Toll TV would eliminate this. 

All this, of course, does not mean 
that commercial television would be 
tossed aside. Commercial TV would 
continue to operate as it now does—and 
those who would rather watch a west- 
erm or a soap opera would be free to 
do so. 

3. Toll TV would stimulate a healthy 
competition with sponsored TV. 

Toll TV would not attempt to make 
people pay for what they can regularly 
see free. It would present events now 
seen only rarely—if at all—on the air. 

Besides, while a toll TV program is 
on one channel, other channels would 
be carrying free programs. Both the 
Canadian and Hartford experiments 
are required to work on this basis so 
that the viewer has a choice. 

The public would benefit from such 
rivalry for their attention. Advertisers 
might even have to sponsor better shows 
to compete with toll TV. 

The FCC has already given permis- 
sion to FM radio stations to offer pro- 
grams on a fee or subscription basis to 
restaurants, industrial plants, and trans- 
portation companies. Toll TV would 
likewise give a healthy boost to the tele- 
vision industry. 











4. There is clear evidence that the 
public wants toll TV. 


All sorts of public opinion polls 
have been conducted about toll TV. As 
with all polls, the results vary accord- 
ing to the precise question asked. How- 
ever, a combined average of a Saturday 
Review poll, a Chicago Daily News 
poll, and a survey of Los Angeles TV 
set owners found that about 70 per 
cent of those polled were in favor of 
toll TV in general. Only 20 per cent 
were opposed, and 10 per cent un- 
decided. 

The FCC files are jammed with let- 
ters, postcards, and telegrams from the 
public on toll TV. The tally is a re- 
sounding 16 to 3 ratio in favor! 

The people who have actually had a 
taste of toll TV—the Etobicoke sub- 
scribers—applaud the venture enthusi- 
astically. Why? Here are just a few 
sample reasons they give: 

“We're getting top-notch entertain- 
ment without (1) commercials, (2) 
baby sitter problems, or (3) traffic and 
parking problems,” said one subscriber. 

Another exulted in seeing an opera 
for the first time in years. 

A teen commented: “Four of us can 
chip in a quarter each and see the 
same movie we'd each have to pay a 
dollar for downtown—and we get bet- 
ter seats this way!” 

As one spokesman summed it up: 
“People who want first-rate travel use 
toll roads. Péople who want premium 
entertainment should be willing to pay 
for it.” 





(Continued from 
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tertainment world boils down to this: 
the leading stars, writers, and produc- 
ers will go where the money is. If toll 
TV can outbid advertisers for TV attrac- 
tions, then it won't stop at just the big 
Broadway shows, operas, or ballets. It 
will go after all the present big TV 
shows and talents. 

For example, would “spectaculars” 
which star Fred Astaire, Judy Garland, 
or Harry Belafonte remain free to the 
public if the show could be sold to toll 
TV? Obviously not, as these stars are 
favorites with all age groups. The 
public would give them more money 
via toll TV than a sponsor could afford. 

It wouldn't be long before all stars 
would be clamoring for their “take” 
from toll TV, and only second- and 
third-rate talent would be left for the 
free stations. At this point, the public 
might balk and desert the free stations 
completely. This could cause the spon- 
sors to desert, and free TV would die. 

NBC board chairman Robert W. 
Sarnoff says: “If the pay system de- 
velops, free television as we know it 
would face disintegration, and we 
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would have no alternative but to join 
the coin collectors of the future.” 

CBS president Frank Stanton puts it 
this way: “In essence, [toll TV] is a 
booby trap, a scheme to render the 
television owner blind, and then rent 
him a seeing-eye dog at so much per 
mile—to restore to him, only very par- 
tially, what he had previously enjoyed.” 


3. Toll TV is a scheme for parting TV 
viewers from hard-earned money. 


You pay out good money for a TV 
set—and now somebody has the nerve 
to ask you to start putting quarters and 
50-cent pieces into it. And this to watch 
programs sent out over broadcast waves 
that are in the public domain! 

In many areas of the country, only 
one TV channel is available to viewers. 
If that channel is given over to a toll 
program, the viewer has only this 
choice: No fee—no see! 

Too, can all families afford this fee? 
It would be like a third hand in the 
family pocket or piggy bank, constantly 
digging for more “food” to feed the hun- 
gry “monster of the air waves.” 

Comments the New York Times edi- 
torially: “No private interests, such as 
those who propose to operate toll tele- 
vision, have the right to profit from 
publicly owned air waves by charging 
the public for receiving programs over 
those air waves.” 

Furthermore, none of the firms pro- 
moting toll TV via the air waves plans 
to build new stations. Each wants to 
“horn in” on facilities that free TV has 
built and supports at great cost. 


4. Viewer selectivity, not toll TV, is 
the way to improve TV quality. 


There are quality programs on TV— 
but you have to pick them. 

If you went to a movie theatre every 
day of the week, you'd see some pretty 
poor pictures as well as one or two 
good ones. Not every movie would be 
an Academy Award candidate. So why 
should a TV viewer expect miracles 
from his set every time he turns it on? 

Let’s remember that toll TV is not 
run by a non-profit organization. The 
promoters say that they will take a loss 
to present some quality shows with a 
limited audience appeal, and make up 
the difference with other shows that 
have a larger audience appeal. Doesn't 
advertising-sponsored television do al- 
most the same thing now? The income 
which stations get from leading sponsors 
helps pay for most of today’s many fine 
public service programs. 

To pay its public service programs, 
toll TV too will have to track down a 
regular audience. In the end the home- 
bought product will be indistinguishable 
from the network's present offerings. 

TV entertainment can be free. Why 
pay for it? A home is supposed to be a 
man’s castle—not a box office! 
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this Certificate entitles you to $10.00 towards a new ROYAL FUTU RA 
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This is a very good deal. Kids who get type- all the automatic features of those big standard 
writers generally start immediately to get better office machines. Result: you get to put a lot of 
marks in school. Years of research prove it. A extra brainwork into the homework, rather than 
typewriter, in taking over the writing job, helps into the mechanics of getting it on paper. 
you think more clearly. Teachers like that. You Take this certificate to your Royal dealer and 
also start producing neat papers. And you know buy a sparkling new Futura before May and 
how teachers like neat papers June go by. You'll be ready to start next school 
Fact: the Royal Futura” 800—does more for you year like a tiger—with a wild and 7 
than any other portable. For it’s the only one with wonderful $10.00 saving. Hurry. ROYAL 
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“C*ENIOR SCHOLASTIC rates an ‘A’ 

—the student flunks!” Our editors 
unexpectedly received this high mark, 
recently from a high school teacher. We 
doubt, however, that the student was 
pleased with his mark. And both were 
given for the same article! 

The student had been assigned to 
write a theme on a well-known political 
figure. Unfortunately for him, he con- 
cluded his research when he found that 
Senior Scholastic had published just 
such an article several years ago. He 
took what he thought was the easy way 
out—and copied the personality sketch 
word for word and handed it in as his 
own work. 

The teacher was highly impressed 
with the paper. The research was excel- 
lent, the organization commendable, 
and, for a change, there wasn’t a single 
comma out of place. But, alas, the 
teacher did a little research of her own 
and checked the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature for material on the 
same personality. That’s when we ended 
up with the student's “A.” 

We regret to say that this is not the 


only such letter we've received in recent 
months. Coupled with news stories 
about college “ghost-writing” agencies 
plus the still talked-about TV quiz and 
“payola” investigations, it is not surpris- 
ing that so many Americans shake their 
heads sadly in disillusion. Belief in the 
honesty of respected citizens has been 
seriously corfipromised and, in some in- 
stances, shattered. 

When it hits our schools and educa- 
tional institutions, many Americans can 
ask: Why have many U. S. students be- 
come so stupid or so lazy that they can’t 
or won't do their own work? 

Let’s face it: plagiarism is out-and- 
out dishonesty. Webster says that “to 
plagiarize” is “to steal or purloin and 
pass off as one’s own ideas, writings, 
etc., of another.” It is, in simpler words, 
plain and simply thievery! 

There are those who point with shock 
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to a poll of 200 seniors made by a stu- 
dent newspaper in a large Eastern city 
high school. In the poll, 80 per cent of 
the seniors admitted to cheating on ex- 
aminations at one time or another! 


be that last statement, however, is the 
phrase at one time or another. Professor 
Charles I. Glicksberg of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, who recently conducted a study 
on student ethics, concluded that the 
majority of students who did yield 
once or twice to the temptation to cheat 
were unhappy over the lowering of their 
moral standards and felt a genuine loss 
of self-respect. This, then, is not the 
conscience of a thief. 

For example: Recently, when a 
teacher was unexpectedly called from 
an examination, he “absent-mindedly” 
left the exam answer sheet on his desk. 
Every student but the two highest 
ranking in the class made a trek to the 
desk to sneak a peek at the answers. 
They were, unknown to the students, 
being observed. This at first pointed to 
a shameful lack of honesty in today’s 
students. However, some reassurance 
that “all wasn’t lost” came in the days 
immediately following the exam. Stu- 
dents began to call at the teacher's 
office, both singly and in pairs, admit- 
ting they had cheated and suggesting 
another quiz be given. 

It is significant that most students 
speak of plagiarism and cheating as 
“moral delinquencies.” And the urgency 
with which they cast about for convinc- 
ing alibis shows that the human con- 
science is still very much in evidence. 

Too, the honor systern could never 
work were the majority of students 
confirmed plagiarists and cheats. A 
number of high ranking institutions 
of learning—such as West Point and the 
University of Virginia—have used this 
system with success. Violators of the 
honor code, when found out—and they 
have been found out—have suffered for 
their moral shortcomings. 


Ov entire society {s based on the 
concept that man has confidence and 
trust in the honesty of his fellow men 
Unfortunately, there have always been 
a number who think they can get 
ahead through dishonest means. And 
these same few often lure honest per- 
sons into their snare for a brief time 
Fortunately, the basically honest per- 
son soon realizes that he himself is 
the only one being cheated by his dis- 
honesty. The tragedy is that the cheat 
doesn’t realize it, too—until too late! 
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Nenior Scholastic 


End - Term 


Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you differ- 
ent instructions. Questions are based on material in Senior 
Scholastic, March 22, 1961 through May 3, 1961 issues. 











My total score_ 


Wide World Wide World 
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1. PICTURE IDENTIFICATION 
On the line beneath each of the photographs above write the last name of the person pictured. Each counts 3. Total, 30. 





ll. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Multiple Choice. Each counts §%. 
Total, 30 


4. Robert Kennedy—Justice e. A program under which young 

Americans who have completed 

their formal education will be 

__c. The value of all goods and serv- sent to underdeveloped coun- 
ices produced in the U, S. in one tries to help those areas is known 
year is called the as 


5. none of these 


a. From which of the following 
sources does the federal govern- 


ment obtain the bulk of its rev- 
enues?r 
. corporation income taxes 
2. individual income taxes 
3. excise taxes 
. customs duties 


1. 


gross national product 


2. net income 


3. national income 


. economic growth 


5. none of these 


. Technical Assistance 
2. Point Fourteen 
3. Food for Peace 

. Peace Corps 
5. none of these 


. Project Moho refers to efforts 
by U. S. scientists to 


. Which of the following Cabinet 2. 


__f.+*The latest amendment to the 
Constitution (the 22nd) 


1. prohibits a President from 


. none of these 
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officers is matched incorrectly 
with the department he heads? 


1, Dean Rusk—State 
2. Arthur Goldberg—Labor 
8. Douglas Dillon—Treasury 


2. increase U. S. rocket thrust 


. increase oil output in coastal 


waters 


. drill through the earth’s crust 
. none of these 


serving more than two elected 
terms 


. abolishes the electoral college 


in Presidential elections 


. gives residents of Washing- 





ton, D. C. the right to vote 
in Presidential elections 

. establishes a new federal 
minimum wage at $1.15 per 
hour 

5. none of these 


4 television program which was 
modified because a group of 
Americans believed that it re- 
flected unfavorably on citizens 
of a particular national extrac- 
tion is 
1. Our American Heritage 

Invitation to Learning 

The Untouchables 

Hawaiian Eye 

none of thes« 


An American industry which is 

subsidized by federal funds is 

1. steel 

2. automobiles 

3. shipping 

1. textiles 

5. none of these 

The major burden of curbing air 

pollution in the United States 

has fallen to date on 

1. the federal government 

2. cities and towns directly af- 
fected 

8. state legislatures 

4. federal and state 
ments 


govern- 


5. none of these 


Which of the following occupa- 
tional groups is expected to show 
: a drop in the decade of the 
Sixties, according to U. S. De- 
partment of Labor forecasts? 
1. professional and technical 
service workers 
skilled workers 
. farmers and farm workers 
5. none of these 


. Cambodia 
3. Thailand 
. Viet Nam 
5. none of these 
A country which has been hard 
hit now that U. S, mines can 
supply all “atomic” metal that 
the U. S. needs is 
Argentina 
. Canada 
8. Chile 
Union of South Africa 
none of these 
A NATO member 
nounced that it would not pay 
any part of its assessment for 
the U.N. operation in the Congo 
is 


which an 


Canada 

France 

Britain 

Soviet Union 

none of these 
Prior to the latest outbreak of 
fighting in Laos between gov- 
ernment troops and rebels, Laos 
foreign policy was regarded gen 
erally as 
l. neutralist 

uncommitted 


pro-Western 


2 
38. pro-Communist 
4 
5 


none of these 


Which of the following leaders 
is matched incorrectly with his 
country? 

1. Kasavubu—Congo 

2. Gizenga—Congo 

3. Quadros—Brazil 

4. Phouma—Laos 

5. none of these 

In which of the following coun- 
tries did a recent national elec 
tion unseat a government which 
was associated with an “auster- 


a 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A self-governing federation of 

former British colonies in cen- 

tral Africa is comprised of 

1. Kenya, Congo, and Tangan- 
yika 

2. Union of South Africa and 
Southwest Africa 

3. Mozambique, Madagascar, 
and Eritrea 

4. Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland 


5. none of these 


World interest has been focused 

on Israel during recent weeks 

because of the 

1. Arab refugee violence 

2. refusal of the U.A.R. to allow 
Israeli ships through the Suez 
Canal 

8. border violence involving the 
U.N. Emergency Force 

4. trial of Nazi SS chie {tain 
Adolf Eichmann 


5. none of these 


IV. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements place a 
is true, an “F” 


wo ee 
if it is false, and “NS” 


if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a conclu- 
sion. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


The number of union members 
in 1960 was about 17,000,000. 
The reason for the drop in union 
membership in the early 1930's 
was the depression 

For the period given, the low 
point in union membership was 
1930 

Union membership was over 
10,000,000 in the period 1945 
1960 

The source of the statistics is 


the A.F.L.-C.L.O 


Union Membership in U. 5S. 





iil. WORLD AFFAIRS 


Multiple Choice 
Total, 30 


ity” program? 
Each counts 3 





Belgium 


__a. With which of the following 


countries has the United States 
broken diplomatic relations? 
1. Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Mexico 

Poland 


none of these 


Which of the following countries 
has been divided into Commu- 
nist-controlled and free govern- 
ments? 


1. Burma 


Brazil 

Portugal! 

India 

none of these 
A term used to describe a revo 
lutionary and Communist-allied 
doctrine driving toward political, 
economic, and social upheaval 
in Latin America is 

. alianzo para progreso 

Fidelismo 

Yanqui imperialism 

totalitarianism 

none of these 
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=, PIN-UP PROVERBS © 


by Yogi Bear 


hat makes a teen queen mean? 
And a hero rate zero? 


Their tum is numb, chum 


(without a good breakfast, 
who isn’t too dense and tense?) 


MORNING WARNING! 
Make that A.M. meal a V.I.P. deal! 


Yogi says you'll feel better, look better,’ 
and work better after a good nourishing 
breakfast. And Kellogg cereals are a 
speedy, tasty way to get this important 
nourishment during rush, Yogi says 

That's what Yogi says! 

Remember— good nourishment begins 
with breakfast and lasts all day 
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by J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States 


Department of Justice, 


UR COUNTRY is confronted today with the 
worst era of lawlessness in its history 


Consider these shocking facts: cvery four 
minutes that tick off on the clock, anothe: 
human being is the victim of a murder, for 
cible rape or assault to kill. Every 46 seconds 
a burglary is committed, and each hour of 
the day and night 33 more automobiles are 
stolen from their owners, In the time it has 
taken you to reach the end of this paragraph 
about 20 seconds—a szrious crime of some 
kind has occurred in the 50 states! 


The human suffering caused by lawbreak- 
ers is limitless. The financial cost— $22,000,- 
000,000 every year—is staggering. Thus the 
conclusion is clear 


Never before has there been such an urgent 
need for dedicated young men and women to 
enlist in the war against the crime colossus in 
America. Never before has our nation so 
needed the support of all its citizens to main 
tain and improve our standards of morality 


Right now, an army of more than 315,000 
law enforcement officers is fighting that war 
in our federal, state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. It is a large force but I cannot 
stress this too strongly: /1 is not large enough 


New recruits, well-trained and unswerving 
in their devotion to justice, are critically 
wanted. To these young people, the law en- 
forcement profession offers a life of challeng- 


as told to Lester David 


ing, dedicated service to community and to 
country 


Enforcement is but one of the two facets of 
this service that awaits newcomers to the 
profession. The other lies in that equally 
broad and vital area—the prevention of 
crime. Officers work closely with the thou 
sands of dedicated teachers, social workers, 
recreation leaders and church workers to 
raise standards of personal morality among 
our people and to keep our nation clean 
decent and vigorous 


The profession offers a number of specific 
opportunities as well 


There is a broad field for the scientifically 
minded young person who wishes to spe 
cialize in ballistics, fingerprinting, communi 
cations or any of the other fascinating and 
diverse fields that are now an integral part 
of law enforcement 


The opportunity for advancement to posi 
tions of great trust and responsibility is 
available to qualified personnel. From to- 
day’s recruits must come the law enforce- 
ment executives of tomorrow, the officials 
who plan, co-ordinate and administer de- 
partments of law enforcement agencies or 
the agencies themselves. These officials at- 
tain the respect and admiration of neighbors, 
friends and fellow citizens. It is unquestion- 
ably true that officers who move into high- 
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ranking positions are also leaders in com 
munity life 


A Specialized Profession 


I hope you have noticed that I refer to this 
vital work as a “profession.” It is exactly 
that! You see, law enforcement has moved 
into an entirely new era. Gone are the days 
when a recruit was sent into the streets with 
no more equipment and training than a 
badge, a stick and a list of rules. Today the 
field is highly specialized, calling for a keen 
intelligence to master and apply the complex 
techniques now employed in crime detection 
and prevention 


As a result, the nation’s law enforcement 
agencies are attracting young persons of high 
caliber, many of them college graduates 
Studies have actually shown that the educa 
tional background of America’s police offi 
cers today is higher than at any other time 
in our history 


It is important to understand why a career 
in law enforcement now appeals strongly to 
the above-average person 


First, cleanliness attracts cleanliness. An 
aroused public conscience has rooted out 
and is continuing to expunge, corruption 
wherever it is found infesting our police de- 
partments. While some bad apples remain 
the ugly aura of scandal that made law en- 
forcement work unsavory in the past has al! 
but disappeared today 


Second, law enforcement now offers the 
same intellectual challenge as other scientific 
pursuits. This is true inasmuch as the pro- 
fession has become far more technical. One 
of the police officer's most potent weapons is 


the scientific crime laboratory. There, the 
heelprint, the toolmark, the altered docu- 
ment, the microscopic paint chip can provide 
the essential bit of evidence linking the 
criminal to his crime. 


Third, the increasing emphasis on crime 
prevention has added a new dimension to 
the profession. An individual has the added 
satisfaction of knowing that while he helps 
protect his community he is also keeping 
other human beings from making tragic 
wastes of their lives. 


No matter where his duties may take him, 
a law enforcement officer knows that his 
prime objective is to prevent the erime from 
happening at all. Indeed, special bureaus 
charged with crime prevention have been set 
up in departments all over the country. 
These generally work with young people to 
help create finer citizens and human beings. 

Fourth, there is the realization that those 
qualified by experience, performance and 
academic training can win promotion to 
positions of command, including assign- 
ments at the very top levels 


Demands and Rewards 


What, specifically, are the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a law enforcement officer? 


He protects life and property. He preserves 
the peace. He prevents crime. He detects and 
apprehends violators of the law. He safe- 

ards the rights of the individual. He en- 
orces laws and ordinances. 


These are the definitions you have heard, _ 
but the bare words hardly convey the full 
meaning of the task. 


They do not tell you, for example, that a law 
enforcement officer comes into daily contact 
with the raw material of life itself; that he is a 
witness to humanity in moments of crisis; 
that he must match his intelligence and 
bravery against the cunning of criminals; 
that lives, including his own, can hinge on a 
split-second decision he may be required to 
make 


They do not say how long and selflessly an ...._. 


officer will work to establish, not only the 
guilt, but also the innocence of an arrested 
man. 


They say nothing of the wonderful satis- 
faction of working with youngsters in the 
various police-sponsored juvenile programs, 
and helping to instill in them a life-long 
respect for the laws of our land. 


Nor, finally, do they reveal how a person 
can feel, deep in his soul, when he knows that 


The scientific crime laboratory plays a 
major part in law enforcement. There, 
specialists can link a criminal to his crime 
through the merest bit of evidence. 


he is in the front line of the battle against 
hatemongers and subversive elements that 
would degrade and even destroy our country. 


There are more than 40,000 law enforce- 
ment units throughout the nation where you, 
when properly qualified, may apply. These 
range from the village police force and sher- 
iff’s department on the local level, to Federal 
agencies such as the United States Secret 
Service and Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
In your state, you can select the State Police 
or Highway Patrol, among others. You can 
also become a probation or parole officer, or 
choose a career in correctional work. - 


Character Requirements 


Are there any special personal qualifications 
for law enforcement work? Indeed there are: 


The profession calls for sound health, 
Physical stamina and a plentiful supply of 
courage. 


It calls for the emotional stability to cope 
with crises. 


It calls for the ability to work with others 
as a team. Despite popular belief, there are 
no individual stars in law enforcement work. 
Anyone with strong personal ambitions for 
the limelight would be well advised to look 
elsewhere. 


Above all else, it calls for integrity, unim- 
peachable and absolute. 

A young man can start preparing for a 
law enforcement career early in life. He can 


“ @ngage in sports that will keep him physically 


fit. eae yn ag pie lem 4 
Scouts and Boys’ Clubs of America which 
encourage character development. He can 
work with his school safety patrol. 


The courses that can prove most valuable 
to him are American history, sociology, psy- 
chology, chemistry, physics, criminology, 
civics and government, English, report writ- 
ing, business law, economics, public speak- 
See education, typing and short- 

nd. 


A high school education is the minimum 
schooling required by most law enforcement 
units. Many junior colleges, colleges and 
universities now offer courses in the field, 
some leading to academic degrees. 


Salary and Security 


How about salaries and hours? And, to be 
realistic, what about the unpleasant aspects 
of the profession? 


I often tell young people: “You will never 
become rich if you follow a law enforcement 
career except in the satisfactions that come 
from within.” While pay has improved in 
recent years, it is still too low in some areas. 
Salaries vary from unit to unit, but generally 
average about $5,000 annually for patrolmen 
in the larger cities. Earnings are somewhat 
less in smaller communities. High officials 
can earn a great deal more, depending on 
their duties. 


If a law enforcement officer's earnings are 
not high, he does have the important twin 
advantages of job security and pension and 
retirement rights because of his civil service 
status. 


Hours of work average between 40 and 48 
weekly, depending on the community, but 
can be much longer in emergencies. Once he 
accepts his badge, an officer is subject to 
instant call to duty any hour of the day or 
night. 

This irregularity of hours and the conse- 
quent disruption of home life is a hard fact 
that must be clearly understood and accepted 
at the start. Another is the blunt truth that 
the work can be dangerous. Every year, an 
average of 54 police employees sacrifice their 


lives in the line of duty. Still another physical 
hazard: an officer may be assigned to work 
outdoors, often for hours on end, in any 
extreme of weather. 


+» Policewomen Needed 


Are there opportunities for women in law 
enforcement? Certainly. There are many 
thousands of women in this field all over the 
country. Unquestionably, the profession has 
achieved recognition as an outstanding one 
for girls interested in a career. And for good 
reason: the assignment offers a girl an un- 
paralleled chance to participate in work that 
is at once fascinating, adventurous and valu- 
able to her community, 


The exploits of America’s policewomen 
are noteworthy. They have captured gun- 
men, helped crack narcotics rings, brought 
blackmailers and embezziers to book and 
worked side by side with the men on difficult 
and dangerous cases. 


A high school education is generally re- 
quired of applicants for policewomen, while 
some law enforcement units also stipulate 
that women have some prior training in 
social work. Usually policewomen have the 
same hours, pay and civil service status as 
policemen. 

I can think of no career that can offer the 
individual a greater sense of accomplish- 
ment than law enforcement. Certainly, there 
are few others as significant to the welfare of 
our nation in these anxious times. 


Booklets Available on Many Careers 


This article is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women 
Each is available in booklet form. Additional 
help will be found in “The Cost of Four Years 
of College.” Use the coupon to indicate book- 
lets you wish. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Career Infermation Service, Box 51 
Madison Square Station, N.Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, the 
booklets | have underlined. 
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Service Forester - Home Economist - 
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Mathematician 
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Sports Time 


By Karen D. Prins, Coral Gables H. S., Coral Gables, Fla. 
*Starred words refer to sports 
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l. Tennis contest. 

* 5. Area where a game is played. 

*10. In tennis, a group of games in which 
one side wins six to the opponent's 
four or less 

“It takes __._._ to tango.” 
Eleventh month of Jewish calendar 
You do this on water 

Myself. 

Crew must do this in a boat to race 
Foot racing is called a _____ sport. 
Looks like a snake, but it’s a fish 
Daniel Boone explored this state 
(abbr.). 

Pigs call it home. 

State famous for its peaches 
More than one man 
Woman’s short haircut 
More 
Organized 
“King 


> +} 
given 


abbr 


sane 
thletics 
’ is the nickname 
Pharaoh Tutankhamer 
[ ttle Indians 
Conjunction meaning supposing that 
Federal ( 
(abbr } 
American League ( initials) 
und vigor 
Obstruction of 
Long, long 
The Duke of Windsor is an __-king 
of England 
Part of a circle 
Electron volt (abbr.) 
When the bat strikes the 


ymmunications Commission 


an opponents play 


b all it’s a 


Married 
Projection found on sole of sports- 
shoes 


man $ 
T } you need A foil 


. Roman bronze coin weighing about 


a pound. 


8. Necessary to a golf game 


eQq7 
>i 


na 
9 


40 


4] 
42 
47 


49. 
51. 
. Tantalum (chemical abbr.). 
53. 


52 


x4 


. The “Nutmeg State” 
. Neuter pronoun. - 


(abbr.). 


Female sheep 

and behold! 
In track sports, the positions at start- 
ing lines assigned to contestants 
Almost any child likes to roller ___. 
Race run in divisions 
Don’t send a 
job 
Members of a high school graduating 
class ( abbr. ) 
Covered with ice 
One of the sisters in 
Alcott’s Little Women 
Bills of fare 
Dwelling places 
Cushion 


to do a man’s 


May 


L muisa 


used in wrestling contests 

Important piece of tennis equipment 

Be sure to take it out to the ball 

game 

Short for Benjamin 

TV actor Lloyd Bridges plays a skin 
in Sea Hunt 

Outcome of an athleti 

Used by ‘ boxer and baseball player 

To put to rights 

State famous for its 

(abbr. ) 

Civilian Conservation Corps (abbr.). 

Length of life 

Pastry usually filled with fruit. 

Marshy land 

Hectoliter ( abbr.) 


ontest 


sunny beaches 


You and I 
Our nation’s 


( abbr.) 


ipit il is here 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Editor 


Untouchable Subject 


Dear “ditor; 

Your American Image article “An 
‘Untouchable’ Subject?” [April 12 issue] 
was very interesting, However, I fail 
to see where the Italians have a com- 
plaint against using Italian names on 
TV's Untouchables. History is history, 
and cannot be changed. 

I seriously doubt that most people 
even give a second thought to the names 
used on this program. Everyone 
realizes that the Italians as a race 
are not to blame for what a few have 
done. There are some undesirables in 
every nationality. 

What will changing the names on 
The Untouchables accomplish, anyway? 
Now whatever other group is hinted at 
will probably become indignant too! 

Sharon Corn 
Bessemer (Mich.) H. § 


Dear Editor 

After reading “An ‘Untouchable’ 
Subject?” I am rather puzzled. Were 
not the “Italian gangsters” 
citizens of the U. S.? If so, then why 
are they called Italian dangsters? 

Why does an American of the Jewish 
religion call himself a Jew? Or a per 
son belonging to the Caucasian race 
call himself a “white”? Or a person of 
Italian descent call himself an Italian? 
Are we not all Americans? 

How can we achieve world peace if 
we cannot unify as Americans within 
the our own btountry? 
I think those people who complained 
(and else) should think of 
themselves as Americans rather than as 
a minority group. 


so-called 


boundaries of 


everyone 


Janet Josephy 

Seward Park H. $ 

New York, N.Y 
Dear Editor: 

Plaudits to the author of “An ‘Un- 
touchable’ Subject?” It made me wonder 
how Shakespeare could have ever writ- 
Macheth if the clan had had a 
strong union 


ten 


Phillip Russel Alexandar 
Crown Point, Indiana 


| Ideas to Live By 


“An honest man, sir, is able to 
speak for himself—when a knave 











is not.” 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 








g.lIME TO 
| MAKE SOME 
DECISIONS 


Gradually you realize it...the free and easy 
world of childhood isn’t your world any longer. 
One of the surest signs of approaching adult- 
hood comes when you have to start making 
your own decisions. If you are soon to gradu- 
ate, people are already asking you to give some 
indication of your future value as a person. 

The age in which you will have to make your 
way is the Aerospace Age. This is a time of 
supersonic flight, of amazing technological 
advances. And the dawn of the Aerospace Age 
is right now...in the U.S. Air Force. 

The Air Force offers young people training 
and experience in a career field with a very 
bright future. The particular field into which a 
young person will go is determined by three 
factors—natural aptitude as shown by testing, 
personal preference and the needs of the Air 
Force. Result? The right man or woman is put 
into the right job at the right time. You couldn't 
ask for a better start. 

There are other advantages that go with an 
Air Force career. Consider these few examples: 
the chance to further your education, largely 
at Air Force expense — steady advancement — 
travel —and thirty days’ vacation annually. 

Above all, the Air Force offers you a chance 
to become a member of what might well be the 
most important organization in our country. 
It offers you something else, too...a way of life 
that can be interesting, exciting and rewarding 
in many ways. 

To receive full details on your opportunities 
in the Air Force, clip and mail this coupon. 
Naturally, there is no obligation. 


U.S. AIR FORCE There's a place for 


tomorrow's leaders on the Aerospace Team 


| Career Information 7 
Sall| Devt. $15, 

Box 7608, 
> eee 4, D.C. 
Il am a citizen or resident of the 
U.S.A. Please send me your illus- 


us Am 7 | trated booklet. 
Name Age 


Address. 
City 




















County 
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can do so many things with 


When you go with a group, take your camera. It’s double fun: Remember your parties with pictures! Tel! the 
fun to take pictures—fun to show them! Take photographs on story from the start, as above. At the party itself, 
class trips, Scout outings, parties. Join a camera club—meet new __ there’s added fun when your flashbulbs go off. And 
friends, learn the methods used by experienced photographers how your popularity soars when you share the prints! 


tomorrow photography can do so many 


Going into the travel business? Color pictures are Will you design cars, ships, planes? Photography will serve 
the best way to describe the romance of faraway you from development of ntw materials to testing the final 
places. You'll show them to customers... in your product. Above, automotive engineers take motion pictures to 
travel talks ... in advertising and window displays. _ study a car’s performance under actual road conditions. 


+ without not EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





photography 


Photography 
is the fun 
with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Caméra 


for good shots, night or day. 
Compact. Easy to take with you. 
Always ready to use when a 
good picture happens— indoors 
or out, night or day. Just aim 
and shoot. Flash-synchronized. 
Use it for slides or for snapshots 
in black-and-white or color, 


Less than $11. 





Make your own “newsreels” of special sports events. Make 
movies of a crucial score being made, the crowd going wild. Hot 
dogs at intermission. Friends putting on an act for your camera. W!th built-in meter at low, 
Wherever you go, always keep your camera handy! tow price. Sensitive electric 
eye shows settings to make for 
good, clear shots. Has sharp, 
color-corrected 3-element 
Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 
black-and-white snapshots, 
color snapshots. Less than $22. . 


Brownie Starmeter Camera 





Brownie Movie Camera 


takes 3 kinds of shots. 
When fun won’t sit still, 
bring it home in colorful 
8mm movies. Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret 
Jf/\.9, takes telephoto and 
wide-angle shots as well as 
regular movies. Less than 
$60. And a Brownie 8 
Movie Camera, //2.7, is 
yours for less than $27. 





Use dependabie Kodak Film 
for those once-in-a- 
lifetime shots. Kodak 
S— makescolorand black- —— 
and-white films for all 
popular cameras—j 
ail and many special 
, P films for science and 
Will you be a scientist? Photography will help you study all industry. 
natural phenomena. Nuclear physicists (above) examine photo- = See your dealer for exact retail 
graph of tracks of antimatter particles flung from cyclotron! prices. Many dealers offer terms 
Whatever your career, photography will help you doa betterjob. as low as 10% down. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "“OZZIE ANO HARRIET" 








learasil Stic 


Clearasil’s 3 MEDICAL ACTIONS 


Open, Clean-out and 
Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 


SKIN-COLORED ... Hides Pimples While it Works. Skin Specialists explain that 
a pimple is a clogged, inflamed pore. They point out that for truly effective external 
treatment of pimples you need a medication with three actions which 1 OPEN... 
2. CLEAN-OUT and 38. DRY-UP pimples. Only the Clearasil type medication can give you 


all three of these vital medical actions. 


New Clearasil Stick is the first and only Stick that provides these vital medical 
actions. In handsome case, with swivel base, Clearasil Stick lets you renew medica- 


tion any-time, any-where . . 


How Clearasi! Works to Clear Pimples Fast 


- 1. Pimples. ‘Keratolytic’ action 
gently peels away and opens the affected 

oa. | pimple cap without dangerous squeez- 
ing. Enables active medications to get 
down inside 


2. Cleons-Ovt Pimples. Now clogged pore 
ean drain quickly. Antiseptic medication 
can penetrate to any lower infection, 
relieve inflammation, encourage the 
growth of smooth, healthy skin 


3. Dries-Up Pimples. Clearasil’s oil- 


\ absorbing action works to dry up pim- 

= ples fast . . . remove the excess oil that 

can clog pores and cause pimples. Helps 
prevent further outbreak 

Floats Out Blackheads. cLEARASIL softens 


and loosens blackheads so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. Pleasant to use. 


and keep pimples out of sight 


In Skin Specialists’ tests on over 300 
patients, 9 out of 10 cases completely 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using Clearasil. Guaranteed to work for 
you or money back. Stick, only 

98¢. Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Lotion 
squeeze-bottle, $1.25 (no Fed 
tax). At all drug counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of cusganasit in tube, send same, | 
address and 15¢ to ow jT-5, A } 
' Ze : 
“asl ee 
rene: asl iN “— 
a . Coo 


cieanasi, 122 E. 42 St., 
bi Stich, Taube or lotion, 
Lorgest-Selling becouse it ea ia 


Stand 








SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Aid to Non-Public Schools 
(Continued from page 16) 


that aid to students—bus rides, free 
(non-religious) textbooks, released time, 
and the like—is constitutional. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which has opposed even aid to students 
attending parochial schools as a viola- 
tion of the First Amendment, says its 
“rests upon the very nature and 
understandable purpose of church-con 
trolled schools. They are devoted in 
considerable degree to religious instruc- 
tion or indoctrination....They have 
additional functions to be sure. But they 
exist primarily to assure that children 
of school age will receive religious in 
struction and will be shielded from com 


peting ideologies and values.” 


A CASE pre sently before the U. S 


Supreme Court may provide an answet 
to the controversial question of the con 
stitutionality of direct government as 
for parochial schools, if and 
when the Court decides to rule on the 


sistance 
issue. This case would test a ruling by 
the highest court in Vermont that state 
funds cannot be used to provide tuition 
for students who are attending parochia! 
schools 

The case arises from a 1915 Vermont 
law which permits any town that has 
no high school of its own to pay tuition 
for its students to attend other public 
or private high schools. The town of 
South Burlington has no high school 
and has been providing tuition pay 
ments for students, come of whom at 
tend nearby parochial schools 

Five parents of students in South 
Burlington recently brought suit in Ver 
mont courts to halt tuition payments by 
the town for pupils attending parochial 
schools on the grounds that such pay 
ments violated the First Amendment 
prohibition against the “establishment 
of religion.” The Vermont Supreme 
Court ruled that such tuition payments 
did constitute state assistance to reli 
gion and are therefore unconstitutional 
A group of South Burlington citizens 
including parents of students attending 
Catholic schools, has appealed this rul 
ing to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The Vermont case presents a clear 
cut test of the relationship between 
church and state in the education field 
If the U. S. Supreme Court decides to 
rule on the case, its decision could have 
a decisive impact on the entire federal 


| aid-to-parochial-schools question which 


is now before Congress. The effect 
would be to resolve in large part the 
constitutional question which is at the 
heart of the debate. 

Meanwhile, the issue remains one of 
the hottest faced by Congress in sev- 
eral sessions 








Strike— ix catch for any man’s wardrobe. Extra- 
soft gluv leather, foam rubber cushioned insole, lightweight 
outer sole give this shoe exceptional flexibility. Also comes 
in Bone or Chutney. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 
8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canoda. 


young ideas in shoes 


present America’s bigges? dollor’s worth todoy, we use leather as well os o wide 
ber ond plastic products, textiles ond metols— all of which hove been thoroughly 
*s Quality Laboratories. 
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Magic on the Mound 


VERY YEAR at least a half-dozen 
pitchers come up to the big leagues 
rated as “can’t miss.” All of them 
starred in the minor leagues, and you'll 
bet your piggy bank they'll make good 
n the big time. But few of them ever do. 
Yet six or seven other fellows. with 
only mediocre records, will come through 
in much fancier style. Take a fellow 
like Steve Barber, for instance. Before 
coming to the Orioles last year, Steve 
put in three years in the lowest minor 
leagues (Class D) and never had a win- 
ning season. 

He pitched for four minor-league 
teams, with the following results (won- 
lost): 9-9, 1-7, 5-5, and 7-ll. His 
earned-run averages (earned runs al- 
lowed per nine innings) were awful 
4.56, 6.21, 5.00, and 3.85. Yet Steve— 
a Class D pitcher with a terrible record 
—not only stuck with the Orioles but 
became an outstanding pitcher! In his 
first year, he won 10 and lost 7, record- 
ing a neat $3.21 earned-run average. 

Let’s take another for instance— 
Larry Sherry, ace Dodger relief pitcher. 
In six years in the minor leagues, Larry 
chalked up a poor record of 47 wins 
and 64 losses. He never had a winning 
year. His earned-run averages with 
eight minor-league teams were: 4.54 
7.82, 5.15, 4.90, 4.39, 3.07, 4.91, and 
3.60—pretty bad. 

Yet, after the Dodgers brovg!:: him 
up in the middle of 1959, Larry pro- 
ceded to pitch them to the pennant! He 
won 7 and lost 2, with an earned-run 
average of 2.20. then won two world 
series games against the White Sox! 

These are not rare cases. Here are 
some of the outstanding pitchers in the 
big leagues, together with the records 
they made in their last year in the 
minors: Bob Buhl (8-14), Jim Bunning 

9-11), Art Ditmar (6-12), Bob Friend 

14-13), Vernon Law (5-11), Don 
Mossi (12-12), Bob Purkey (11-13) 
ind Hoyt Wilhelm (11-14) 

How can you account for a mouse in 
1 hole becoming a lion in the jungle? 
The reasons differ. Sometimes a young 
pitcher will come of age at just the right 
time (in spring training). Sometimes a 
smart pitching coach will straighten out 
the one flaw that has been holding a 
pitcher back. Sometimes just the idea of 
making the big leagues will give the 
pitcher the extra bit of inspiration he 
needs. Sometimes it just happens, 


period. 
What about the minor-league phe- 


You just can't figure 
pitchers. Larry Sherry, 
Dodger relief ace, is a 
prize example. tn six 
years in the minor 
leagues, he never had 
@ winning season. Even 
bis earned-run averages 
were awful. Yet when 
he came up to the big 
time in the middie of 
the 1959 season, 
promptly pitched the 
Dodgers to the pennant 
and werld champion- 
ship! 


noms? Whiy can't they win in the big 
time? That's usually easy to answer 
The fast-baller who whiffed all those 
minor-league hitters finds he just isn’t 
fast enough to throw the ball past the 
big-league hitters. He now finds him- 
self facing eight good hitters, not just 
two or three as in the minors, He also 
finds the hitters waiting for the strikes, 
not just swinging at anything. Some- 
times the pressure of pitching in the 
big leagues will scare him—make him 
“choke up.” 
It happens every spring. 


Rookie Look-ie 
> Some of those wild Dodger fans 
aren't really wounded, just a little hurt 
over a column I wrote on Carl Yastrzem- 
ski, the great Red Sox rookie. They 
don’t knock Carl. “He’s a great one, all 
right,” they say. “But we think our 
Willie Davis is every bit as good. How 
ibout a few words on him?” 

Well, in my rookie round-up in the 
March 15th issue, I called Willie “sensa 
And he certainly is. In his first 
year in baseball—with Reno of the Cali 
fornia League—Willie led the league in 
hitting (.365) hits, doubles, and 
triples. In his second year—with Spokane 
in the fast Pacific Coast League—Willie 
again led in hitting (.346), runs, hits 
and triples, as well as stolen bases. 

That clearly proves he can hit often 
and with power and can run, He can 
also go get the ball. He's a fabulous 
prospect, and the Dodgers’ manager 
ought to play him every day. As I write 
this, he’s playing him only against 
right-handed pitchers. That's crazy. The 
only way to develop a young player like 
Willie is to play him every day. How’s 


tional.” 


runs 


he ever going to hit left-handers if he’s 
never allowed to bat against them? 

Of course the Dodgers have their 
problems—which every other club would 
be glad to have. They simply have too 
many good outfielders, and you can only 
play three of them at one time. 
> I think this is the year that Tommy 
Davis is going to develop into a big- 
league star. Only 22 years old, he’s now 
playing third base—after playing first, 
second, third, and all over the outfield 
in the minor leagues 

Built like Tarzan, Tommy can do 
everything. In his first full year in base 
ball (at Kokomo in the Midwest League), 
Tommy led in batting (.357), runs, hits 
and stolen bases (68). And he was only 
18 years old at the time! 

Moving up the ladder in the Dodger 
chain, Tommy hit .304 for Victoria in 
the Texas League, then whacked a 
healthy .345 to lead the Pacific Coast 
League in 1959. That brought him to 
Los Angeles last year. He started slowly 
but over the last half of the 
“ hen he began play ing regularly he 
batted over .300—finishing with a sea 
276. Watch him this 


season 


son's average of 
‘ ear! 

Odd thing about Tommy is that | 
spotted him in 1956—but not on the 
diamond. He was the greatest high 
school basketball player 1 saw that year 
Playing for Boys High School in New 
York City, he was dazzling. Though just 
6-1, he could dunk the ball. Watching 
him move, rebound, and score, I tagged 
him as a sure-fire All-American. I didn’t 
even know he was a baseball playe: 
until the Dodgers signed him after 
graduation that June! 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Jack Kramer asks: 


S CHECK “YES” OR “NO” 


“Are you ready for a a 


Do you play tennis at least 
three times a week in season? 


championship racket?” | v:::::.-~ 


KRAMER 
AUTOGRAPH 
RACKET 


Play your best — play to win 
with the Wilson Champion- 
ship ball. it's the choice of 
champions! 


Are you a member of an organized 
tennis team or club? 


Would you like to make the tennis 
team in high school or college? 


is your present racket too old, 
or in need of new strings? 


if you checked ‘"YES” to at least three of these ques- 


tions, then you are ready for the Jack Kramer Auto- 
graph racket. 


Jack Kramer is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


This great Wilson racket is used by more top 
amateur and professional players than any other racket 


You'll play your best when you own See the Kramer Autograph at 

the great Jack Kramer Autograph. your sporting goods dealer or pro- 

No wonder! Only Wilson makes the fessional shop. 

Strata-Bow® frame for perfect 

shape, longer playing life. PLAY TO WIN WITH 
String-Gard process protects the 


strings from damage. The shoulders ® 
are reinforced to maintain perfect 
string tension. Speed-Flex throat 


and No-Slip grip feel strong in hard, Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
winning play. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 









































“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance you'd like to ask—vwrite: 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Help! What can I do to keep from 
looking like a beanpole in a bathing 
suite 


A. The basic principles of line, color, 
and camouflage that you use in select- 
ing a dress should also be used in se- 
lecting beach apparel. Light and bright 
colors will make you look heavier. Dark- 
er tones will give an illusion of slimness. 
Horizontal lines (stripes, pleats, tucks, 
trim, etc.) will make you look wider, 
and vertical lines will make you look 
narrower. 

You'll find that checks, stripes, and 
patterns in gay beach-colors are most 
becoming to the slim-as-a-reed figure. 
Pleats, tucks, shirred skirts are better 
than form-fitting styles or the flared 
dressmaker suit that flatters the heavier 
figure. A flat chest can be camouflaged 
with a cuff top, shirring, tucks and other 
details, such as a soft bow, and the 
“bony” look can be hidden from view 
by one of the new cover-up suits with 
a high-rising neckline. 

Note to all girls with less than perfect 
figures: The clinging knitted and lastex 
suits are NOT for you! Boy shorts, 
skirts, suits with built-in foundations 
ure more becoming. Before buying any 
bathing suit, be sure to check yourself 
in a full-length mirror from every an- 
gle, especially the back, sitting down 
is well as standing up 


Q. I perspire a lot in the summer, Is 
there anything I can do about this? 


A. Most people perspire more than 
usual in the summer and require special 
precautions to insure freshness. A daily 
bath or shower (extra showers after 
sports or hours in the sun) with a good 
soap sudsing, clean clothes (including 
underclothing) and regular use of an 
underarm deodorant or anti-perspirant 
are musts for “social security.” 

A deodorant masks perspiration by 


killing off bacteria that cause odor; an 
anti-perspirant stops the flow of under- 
arm perspiration by forming a shield 
through which perspiration cannot pene- 
trate. A preparation that is both a de- 
odorant and an anti-perspirant is 
somewhat stronger than a deodorant, 
weaker than an anti-perspirant. All 
three may be had in the form of a 
clear liquid, a cream, a creamy liquid, 
a stick, a roll-on, an aerosol spray, or 
saturated pads. In any event the pack- 
age will be clearly marked to tell you 
what it is. Sometimes it takes a bit of 
experimentation to find out which prod- 
uct is best for you, so you may want to 
get trial sizes of two or three different 
preparations until you settle on one 
for daily use. 

Any product works best on clean, 
hair-free underarms. Ideally, an anti- 
perspirant is applied after a bath, be- 
fore bedtime, and a deodorant is applied 
in the morning before dressing. 

If other parts of the body perspire 
heavily, splash on a deodorant cologne 
or dust on a deodorant powder after 
your bath, but do not use an anti-per- 
spirant except under arms. Perspiration 
is necessary to rid your body of waste 
and to cool the skin. When you stop the 
flow in one spot by using an anti- 
perspirant, the perspiration is simply 
diverted to another area. 


Don't forget As the sun warms 
the color of your skin, you'll need new 
make-up shades. A touch of pressed 
powder in a tone to match your tan, 
and a light, bright lipstick—perhaps with 
a pink or orange tone—give a glowing 
look. If your brows and lashes bleach 
in the sun, apply a light covering of 
petroleum jelly, then darken them ever 
so slightly with an eyebrow pencil. 
dea 
Summer refreshers .. . There are many 
healthful and tasty low-calorie snacks 
to enjoy on a warm summer day. Have 
you tried these: Consomme poured over 
ice and sparked with a generous squirt 
of lemon juice . . . or one-inch cubes of 
cantaloupe or other melon speared with 
toothpicks and dunked in salted, creamy 
cottage cheese? They're delicious and 
nutritious. 
o 7 o 

Footnote Feet to be shod in sandals 
or to be bared on the beach need a lot 
of care before the unveiling! After a 
bath, massage them with a softening 
lotion, then dust® them with talcum 
Treat toenails to a weeky pedicure 
push back cuticles; file nails straight 
across. Pale or colorless polish gives a 
“finished” look 

Even after feet are tanned, heels con- 
tinue to stay off-white. Use a bit of tan 
make-up under sheer hosiery. 


SUMMERTIME 
POP TOPS 


Whether they accompany slacks, shorts 
and skirts, or cover a swimsuit, these 
washable, wearable pop tops are al- 
ways high fashion. (L.) The multi-color 
striped knit has a bateav neckiine, 
three-quarter-length sleeves; it can be 
rolled up in a beach bag and come out 
unmussed. $2.98. (R.) The V-tailed, tie- 
belt shirt in pastel plaid has a con- 
vertible collar, roll-up sleeves, requires 
minimum care. $3.98. By Ship ‘n Shore. 
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Following the 


Wii" i“Tops, don’t miss. Wi“ Good. 
i Fair “Soave your money 


iI-THE ABSENT-MINDED PRO- | 


FESSOR (Buena Vista. Produced by 
Walt Disney. Directed by Robert Ste- 
venson.) 


Like his Shaggy Dog, Disney's new- 
est wacky comedy stars Fred Mac- 
Murray—this time as a college professor 
who gets so wrapped up in his chem- 
istry experiments he forgets to go to 
his own wedding. Needless to say, his 
bride (Nancy Olson) is furious, but 
his rival (Elliott Reid), who teaches 
Romance languages, is delighted and 
puts his best poetry forward. By com- 
bining energy and rubber, Fred invents 
an anti-gravity substance called “flub- 
ber.” 

Although the story is rather slight, 
the film has some hilarious scenes. Fred 
puts flubber in his basketball team’s 
shoes—and the boys are bouncing all 
over the gym, shooting baskets like 
mad. He persuades the town’s mean 
moneybags (Keenan Wynn), whose 
stupid son (Tornmy Kirk) Fred flunked, 
to try flubber; and the astounded Wynn 


can't stop bouncing until the fire de- | 


partment and football squad are called 


out. Funniest of all is the scene in 
which Fred puts flubber in his M« del. T 
Ford and goes flying through the skies 
He flies to Washington to offer his in- 


vention to the Government, but his | 


airborne Ford throws the Defense De 
partment into a dither 
push the satire as much as it should, 
but the picture's slapstick wins plenty 
of laughs 


The plot doesn't 


Pomp T. Hartrunc | 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama D Comedy Musical M Docu 
mentary—(Y¥ Animated fartoon—(A Western— (W) 


ve Question 7 (D); King and I (M); 
Hoodlum Priest (D); One Hundred and 
One Dalmatians | 


Swiss Family Robinson (D) 


Green Helmet (D); Gold of the Seven 
Saints (W); Cimarron (D); Hand in Hand 
(D); General Della Rovere (D); Flaming 
Star (W); Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven 
(D); Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 
“Tomboy and the Champ (D); Cinder- 
fella (C); Wizard of Baghdad (C); Seven 
Ways from Sundown (C). 


Dondi (D); Wings of Chance (D); White 
Warrior (D); Key Witness (D): All the Fine 
Young Cannibals (D 











A); Three Worlds of Gul- | 
liver (D); Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); | 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you like to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish . . . clears clogged pores 


Handy purse-site 
medicated acne- 
stick $1 of tube 
88c.. .st ail drug 
counters, 





keeps acne a secret ‘til it’s gone! 


of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar. 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly ... 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use .. . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 


Before bed, use new Endec Anti 
septic Skin Cleanser to supplement 
the healing medications that Endac 
offers during the day. It penetrates 
mto pores, Cleans deep, deep down. 


Only $1. 





If you want 
to pitch— 


FRANK LARY 


veteran pitcher of the 
Detroit Tigers, says: 


TIP NO. 1: To develop your ball contro, 
aim at something every time you toss the 
ball. Even when playing catch, aim 
for the other guy’s buckle, knee or chin 


TIP NO. 2: Make sure you wear a good 
athletic supporter—one that does the _ 
but doesn’t get in your way. As far as I'm 
concerned, you can’t beat Bike. 


TIP NO. 3: Get used to throwing from one 
certain spot on the rubber. And if you 
hap to throw wide of your target a lot 
—off to the right, say—have your catcher 
move a little to the left. 


SERA EAE CHER 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
elastic supporter is essential. Bike sup- 
ters are designed with the aid of lead- 
ing athletes and coaches. They su t, 
a and last. That's why more athletes 
ave worn Bike than any other supporter 


v= KENDALL. comms 
BIKE SALES DivISION 
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From Everest to the South Pole, by 
George Lowe. When George Lowe was 
a boy in New Zealand he broke his 
arm and it failed to mend properly. 
His doctors agreed that he would always 
be “a bit of a cripple.” In 1951 this “bit 
of a cripple” led the assault of the 
British Everest Expedition on the rough 
slopes of Mount Everest, paving the 
way for the final conquests of the 
world’s highest mountain by Sir Ed- 
mund Hilary and his party in 1953 
Later, George Lowe was elected by the 
famous explorer, Sir Vivian Fuchs, to 
join the Trans-Antarctic Expedition, one 
of the great adventures of our century 


| Written in a simple, informal way, this 


book contains fascinating portraits of 
such men as Sir Edmund Hilary 
“Bunny” Fuchs, and John Hunt, as 
well as descriptions of camp life in 
Tibet and in Antarctica. (St. Martin's 
Press. N. Y.) $4.50 


Ship Afire!, by Richard 
Part of a convoy in the enemy-ridden 
cold waters of the Atlantic in 1940, the 


Armstrong 


| oil-tanker Cape Wrath is shelled by an 
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A man with Alopecia Universalis’ 





doesn’t need this deodorant 


He could use a woman's roll-on with impunity. Mennen Spray was 
made for the man who wants a deodorant he knows will get through 
to the skin . . . where perspiration starts. 

Mennen Spray Deodorant does just that. It gets through to the 
skin. And it works. All day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


other deodorant. Have you tried it yet? 


*Complete lack of body hair, including that of the scaic as. af 


64¢ and $1.00 plus tax 


ts, face, etc. 





| writer, makes for 
| citing reading 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


enemy battleship. Her cargo catches 
fire and the chilling cry, “Abandon 
ship!” is given. At this point begins 
the gripping story of a young appren- 
tice seaman, Gib, who helps to save 
the Cape Wrath. This will interest 
everyone who likes a good action tale 
(The John Day Company.) $3.50. 


Profiles in Courage, by John F, Ken 
nedy. This best selling collection by our 
President won the Pulitzer Prize in 1957 
and has been especially edited for 
younger readers. Its essential theme is 
courage: the courage of Daniel Webster 
in 1850 when he made his great speech 
to preserve the Union; of John Quincy 
Adams, who placed national interest be 
fore party and state in 1807; of Ed 
mund Ross, who, in 1867, saved Presi 
dent Andrew Johnson from an unjust 
impeachment. The book recalls these 
men and many more whose courage 
helped preserve the Union in times of 
crisis. (Harper and Brothers 
Readers Edition.) $1.95 


Young 


Beauties, the 
Sail, by Charles Gibson. From the days 
f ancient Egypt through the great cen 
turies of exploration to the 18th century 
and its beautiful clipper ships, Wander 
ing Beauties tells the saga of men’s 
conquest of the sea by sail. Did you 
know 


Wandering Story of 


for example, that the voyages of 
the \ ikings were made without naviga 
tional instruments of any kind? Did you 
know that it was the Irish who first set 
tled Iceland and not the Norwegians 
as legend mistakenly tells us? Or that 
the watery and beautiful city of Venice 


| actually married the sea in an annual 


rite? Or that the Italians invented the 
compass? 

In 1400 the world was a small place 
for Europeans, but by 1500 Vasco da 
Gama had reached India by sea and 
Columbus had discovered America 

These voyages were made possibk 
by the use of two masts on ships in 
stead of one and the use of five sails 
instead of two 

These voyages, of course, led to the 
conquest of North and South America 
by the Spaniards and to the beginnings 
of our own national history. (Abelard 
Schuman) $3.50 


Hilary's Summer on Her Own, by 
Mabel Esther Allan. Hilary Ashford is 


seventeen, an orphan and living in Eng 


| land with an aunt who does not and 


cannot understand her. She answers an 
advertisement for a companion-helpe: 
with a French family in Brittany, anc 
her adventures begin. How Hilary man 
ages to meet the challenge of her new 


| job in a new and strange country—an 
how she eventually finds romance with 
| Christopher, a young schoolteacher and 


interesting and ex 
(Franklin Watts, Inc 
$2.95 
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Show of the Week: Our American Heri- 
tage presents another historical vignette 
this week on Saturday, May 13, over 
NBC, This time we go back to World 
War I to learn about “Woodrow Wilson 
and the Unknown Soldier.” Since this 
era was after the invention of the cam- 
era, there will be some actual films of 
some of the events. Judson Laire will 
play Wilson, with Don Ameche as the 
narrator. 


» On Wednesday, May 10, CBS’ Arm- 
strong Circle Theater will present “Mo- 
ment of Panic,” concerning hit-and-run 
drivers. 


> Thursday, May 11, brings CBS’ Sum- 
mer Sports Spectacular, although it still 
isn't summer. Anyhow, this week's show 
isn't really sports, either. They are 
focusing on the annual Florida State 
University Collegiate Circus. Every 
year the students at Florida State put 
m a real circus, with aerialists, acrobats, 
wire walkers. clowns, and animal acts. 
It's a good show 

ABC’s Silents Please, a Thursday 
regular, will this week present an old 
movie called “Thief of Bagdad,” which 
starred Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 


> Saturday, May 13, brings another 
special Bob Hope Shou NBC 
Dancer Juliet Prowse, James Gamer, 
and singer Julie London will be Bob's 
chief guests. One sketch already 
planned is a take-off on the Alfred 
Hitchcock movie thriller, “Psycho,” 
which Hope is calling “Weirdo.” 

ABC’s World of Sports, another pro- 
gram on this Saturday's schedule, will 
be of special interest to bowlers this 
week. The program is covering the Pro- 
fessional World 
Championship, in Paramus, N. J. This 
is another one of those bowling tourna- 
ments which claim to be the World 
Series of bowling. You'll! see the two 
semi-final matches and the final three- 
game will decide the 
championship 


over 


Bowlers’ Association 


match which 


> Many of the best shows are repeating 
now, so the Sunday schedule isn’t as 
exciting as it CBS’ The 
Twentieth Century will re-run “Age of 
the Jet,” a fine program dealing with 
the jet airplane’s place in modern trans- 
portation. 

For a switch, NBC’s Shirley Temple 
Show, which has been repeating for 
more than a month, this week presents 
a new show. It’s “Rebel Gun,” with 


once was. 


Robert Morse and Jackie Coogan. The 
story is a Western, telling about a teen- 
age boy who gets mixed up with a band 
of rebels in Missouri. 

Walt Disney Presents, over ABC on 
Sunday, will have the second part of 
its “Andrew's Raiders” series. This has 
Fess Parker as the leader of a Union 
Army band that steals a Confederate 
locomotive during the Civil War. 

“Final Christmas” is the title of this 
week's episode on ABC's Winston 
Churchill—The Valiant Years series over 
ABC on Sunday. This goes back to the 
exciting, climactic struggle of World 
War II, the Battle of the Bulge. 
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> The Emmy Awards ceremony will be 
telecast on Tuesday, May 16, over NBC. 
This is the television equivalent of the 
Oscar show—prizes to the top television 
performers and shows. 

On ABC Tuesday, Close-Up! will 
have the second and concluding part 
of its series on Kenya. They're calling it 
“Kenya Uhruh!” ; 

Finally, there's The Garry Moore 
Show, over CBS on Tuesday. Garry’s 
guests this week will be singer Denise 
Lor, comedian Alan King, and Steve 
DePass, who makes up songs as he goes 
along. 

—Dicx KLEINER 








Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


‘Nyvion 66" 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won't warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


‘53% 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66's receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington ww: 





Remington Armes Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2. Conn. In Canada Remingtes 
Ont 


Armes of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd 


Toronto 
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SUN MAID 
RAISINS 





Seniors .. . Become a 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 
10 Week Home Study Course 
Enroll Now... Graduate by Fail 
BOSTON INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SECRETARIES 
725 Beyltsten Street Dest. Boston, Mass. 








ey CUSHMAN’, 


Ride the Silver Eagle motor scooter. 
Enjoy the “instant go” of its great new 
aluminum 4-cycle engine. Relax to the 
easy new ride. Test the many other 
new features, including electric starter. 
Your Cushman dealer wants you to 
try it. Take him up on it right away. 


FREE Silver Eagle 
Medallion Key Chain 


Take This Ad To Your 
Dealer For Your FREE Gift 


Send coupon for scooter booklet 


CUSHMAN MOTORS--« 
933 No. 2ist, Lincoln, Nebraska 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
Please send Silver Eagle folder. 
NAME idles 

ADDRESS — 
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AGE 
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A Guide to the Latest LP Records 


> Wagner: Tristan and Isolde [London 
OSA1502]. Although it is opera's great- 
est romantic tragedy, Tristan is. rarely 
recorded complete. One reason: its four- 
hour length. Another: the lack of really 
great singers to do justice to its de- 
manding roles. Thus this 5-disc stereo 
set is more than unusual; it is historic. 
To be sure, there will be many who 
will find that Birgit Nilsson (Isolde) 
does have more pitch problems than 
Flagstad or Traubel of earlier days; 
but she also has a more perceptive 
musical intelligence in many scenes, As 
Tristan, Fritz Uhl, 32 (who makes his 
@. S. debut next fall in San Francisco), 
may lack Melchior’s old ringing tones, 
but he brings a fitting lyricism to the 
role. The real star of the set, however, 
is conductor Georg Solti—whose pacing 
and coloring of the entire musical fabric 
are just about perfect. He, his singers, 


| and the sound engineers make of the 


Love Duet, in particular. probably the 
most glorious opera-making yet cap- 
tured on stereo. 


> Traubel, Melchior, Toscanini [RCA 
Victor LM2452]. A veritable treasure 
for Wagnerians! Unfortunately, the 
glories of stereo sound came too late to 
capture the Traubel and Melchior voices 
in their prime—but the excitement of 
their singing still comes through the 
limited range of this 1941 radio per- 
formance, never previously released 
With Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony, they offer a stirring account of 
the Walkuere Love Duet and some Got- 
terdammerung excerpts 


> Paray Conducts Wagner [ Mercury 
MG50232]. Except for the quality of 
Mercury's recording, this is no match 
for either Wagner release above. The 
Detroit maestro shows his penchant for 
fine detail in these orchestral excerpts 
from Rienzi, Meistersinger, Flying 
Dutchman, and Walkuere, but his is a 
strangely bloodless Wagner. 


> Russian Orchestral Music [DCC 
136225]. Igor Markevitch, the much 
under-rated ex-patriate Russian who 
now divides his time between Paris and 
Montreal, leads Paris’ Lamoureux Or- 
chestra (with which he toured the U. S. 
last year) in a rousing Francesca da 
Rimini Fantasia by Tchaikowsky, a 
rarely-heard Apocalypse fragment by 
Liadov, plus familiar “shorties” by 
Glinka and Borodin. 


> The Incredible Kai Winding Trom- 
bones [Impulse A3], Whether they're 
muted, tight-voiced, or open-voiced, 
Kai's ensemble (two tenor, two bass 
trombones) turn in some solid music- 
making in these 10 tracks—including 
just about the best version ever of Man- 
gos. What's more important, they prove 
that real ensemble jazz (in the minority 
these days) can still have the best sock 
of all! Among the fine sidemen: pianist 
Bill Evans, conga drummer Olatunji. 


> Benny Bailey: Big Brass [Candid 
8011). Although this is, over-all, an un- 
even disc, the good tracks are very 
good indeed. What Benny and Phil 
Woods (both from the Quincy Jones 
band) do with the ballad Alison and 
with Maud’s Mood is, in a word, won- 
derful. Here's warm, relaxed, yet pun- 
gent jazz of an unhackneyed variety. 


> Jazz Couriers: Message from Britain 
[Jazzland JLP34]. This gives Americans 
a chance to hear two British tenor sax 
men—Tubby Hayes and Ronnie Scott— 
who teamed up between ‘57 and ‘59 to 
some acclaim. It shows that, overseas, 
the British are still less adventurous in 
their jazz than the French or Germans 
—but there’s still good playing here. 


> George Shearing, Nancy Wilson: The 
Swingin’s Mutual [Capitol $T524]. This 
LP’s liner-notes (unlike most) genu 
inely sums up its quality—stating that 
Nancy's six vocals and the Shearing 
Quintet’s six instrumentals demonstrate 
that “swingin’s a feeling, not a tempo or 
volume level.” How well this bonny 
combination proves it! 


> Baby Sittin’ with Buzz Clifford [Co- 
lumbia CS8416]. Whether the person 
able Buzz is a one-shot hit-maker (Baby 
Sittin’ Boogie) or whether he has the 
makings of more remains unanswered 
by this LP. A few ballads convey a 
warm spark, but most tracks lack real 
individuality. Better luck next round? 


> Art Mooney: Spectacular Voices with 
Banjos [MGM E3899]. The Mooney 
singers and band turn their “Four Leaf 
Clover” styling to 12 familiar tunes 
(Honey-Babe, Sound Off, Heartaches, 
etc.) for a happy-tempo’d disc that 
should liven up any sing-along party 


> Bobby Scott: Compleat Musician [At- 
lantic $D1341}. Since his 1955 hit 
Chain Gang (recorded when he was 18), 
Scott has divided his time between 
studies, composing for off-Broadway, 
and arranging for Darin, Sarah Vaughan, 
Larry Elgart, and others. Here he show- 
cases his own multi-faceted talents as 
arranger, conductor, pianist, and smoky- 
voiced baritone in a variety of moods- 
and proves his are solid talents. —R.H. 
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Watch That Car 


Driving in the center of town, I 
edged my car past one driven by a 
woman, who was trying to reverse into 
a parking space that was clearly not 
big enough. The wing of her car sud- 
denly swung out and bumped mine. 

Flushed with exasperation, she leaned 
mit of her car window 
I was going to do 
stupid,” she “Why 


what it was? 
Yorkshire (England) Post 


“You could see 
something 
didn't vou 


said 


wait to see 


No Place Like Home 
walked 


4 traveling salesman into a 
cafe and ordered 
hard 


slices of 


“Give me two eggs fried so 


black, 
burnt toast and a cup of cold coffee. 
Then sit down and I'm home- 


sick.” 


they're edged in two 


nag me 


r 
7 


Rebuttal 


A frowning woman walked up to a 
little boy she caught smoking 
‘Does your mother know vou smoke?” 
she demanded 
*Lads he 
know vou 
on the 


countered, “does your 


husband stop and talk to 


street?” 
The Su 


strange men 
Star Magazine 


Call of the Wild 


caught the 
ked hat of a woman and 


4 brisk wind 
feather-bede 
vhirled it high into the ai 
Oh, dear 
if you can get it back for me 
‘l think that 
with nature said her 
thing 
south.” 


iutumn 


she cried. “Run and see 
George.” 
would be 
“The 


husband 


poor Ls probably 





Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Women Prefer Marines 


Men who think they are irresistible 
to women are like a certain Marine. 
Two of the fighters were sitting in the 
public library, and one of them found 
a book that seemed to interest him a 
lot, for he sat for some time with his 
face buried in its pages. 

“What's the name of that book you're 
reading?” 

The reader said 
Women Want.” 

The first one reached for the book 

“Lemme see,” he said. “Have 
got my name spelled right?” 

Wright Line, Wrigtt 


“What Millions of 


they 








trying to go | 
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How’s That Again? 


Sign outside power station: To touch 
Any- 
will be 


these wires means instant death 
one disregarding this notice 


placed under arrest 


Unforgivable Oversight 


The minister of a church discovered 
at the last minute that he hadn't in- 
little old lady congregant to 
come to his, garden party, and he called 
her up and asked her to come out. 


vited a 


It's no use,” she informed him. “I've 
already prayed for rain.” 


Harold Helfer in Quote 





Look! No Blemishes Now! 


Noxzema 24-hour beauty care works so fast! Read why it actually 


does more for surface’ blemishes than so-called blemish cover-ups! 


Wouldn't you love to see a blemish-free 
skin in your mirror? Then Noxzema ts 
for you, Not just a cleanser, not a day- 
time cover-up, not just a nighttime blem- 
ish cream, greaseless Noxzema gives 
24-hour beauty care. Here’s all you do 
1. Morning and night, wash your face 
with Noxzema! It cleans thoroughly, 
like soap—without that dry, tight feeling 
—and medicates while it cleans 

2. Smooth Noxzema on under pow- 
der! Not a caky cover-up, it medicates 
blemishes invisibly, guards against blem- 


ishes all day—without peeling or flaking. 


3. Wear Noxzema to bed! Put a little 


extra on stubborn blemishes! Five me- 
dicinal ingredients help heal blemishes 
fast 
stain your pillow 


And greaseless Noxzema won't 


Only Noxzema Skin 
Cream does so much 
Use it every day! You'll 
see results so fast 

see why it’s a favorite 
with teenagers. Get a 
jar of Noxzema today! 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


OU’RE undecided now ...so what 
are you gonna do? 

So the song goes, and so your 
thoughts go, too, when the subject 
of “the future” comes up. You are 
undecided—about the kind of career 
you want, about your ability to make 
a go of it, about almost everything! 

But now’s the time to sit down 
and have a chat with yourself. In- 
vest in some long-range planning, 
and you'll be hauling in dividends 
for years to come, if you've done 
the right kind of planning. 

Let's fasten one eye on that hazy 
“future” and tackle some “strictly 
business” propositions this week: 


Q. Ill be going to college for. four 
years starting next fall. Should I bother 
to get a job this summer? If so, what 


should I do? 


A. Mr. Osgood held the job applica- 
tions of two recent college graduates 
in front of him. Both boys had com- 
pleted four years of study with about 
the same average. They had about the 
same number of extracurricular activi- 
ties. Their interests were similar and 
they both had seemed to be very likable 
young men. After rereading both appli- 
cations, Mr. Osgood called to his s€cre- 
tary, “Write William E. Blake and tell 
him he got the job,” he instructed her. 
His reason? Bill Blake had worked every 
summer since he started high school. Phil 
Tierney had never worked a day in his 
life. This didn’t mean that Phil wouldn’t 
do a good job. He might eventually do a 
much better job than Bill with all his 
experience. Bill might have needed just 
as much training as Phil did in this 
new job, but at least Mr. Osgood knew 
that Bill's ability to work had already 
been tested. He also knew that Bill 
had learned the responsibility that goes 
with holding a job. 

Therefore, it doesn’t matter too much 
what kind of a job you take. Even if 
you plan to be a doctor, a factory or 
construction job will teach you self- 
discipline and how to get along with 
people. A lifeguard job will teach you 
the value of human life. A soda foun- 


tain job will teach you what small 
children are like. For your own fun, 
spend each summer while you're in 
college doing a different job. Any job 
will prepare you in some way for that 
big job you'll be doing someday—even 
if your summer jobs and your career 
job aren't the least bit alike. 
Incidentally, Mom and Dad may be 
all set to pay your way through college 
—allowance, clothes, transportation and 
all. But you'll soon find that the little 
pile you made during the summer, even 
if it’s barely visible, will come in handy 
when you suddenly find that you've 
ten days (including a weekend) to go 
before that check from home appears. 
Borrowing is frowned on at college, 
so lay in a supply of your own money 
for those meager moments. You'll learn 
to budget faster if it’s your own money 
that’s flying away—and it will be a 
less painful lesson in budgeting if you 
have that nest egg for emergencies. 


Q. I have butterflies already. I'm soon 
going to start looking for a job after 
graduation as a switchboard operator- 
receptionist. I’ve never had an interview 
before. What do I do? 


A. You can't tell a book by its cover, 
it’s true. But a prospective employer 
has to depend,-in large measure, on 
what he sees standing in front of him 
in his office. How you look and ect, 
particularly if you ‘want a job where 
the company’s customers will see you, 
is very important to someone who's 
interested in hiring you. 

Dress: Simple, simple, simple—and 
this applies to both girls and boys. 
For girls, a dark dress or suit with a 
clean white blouse starts you on the 
way to a good impression. Stockings, 
gloves, hat, and a trim handbag will 
indicate that you plan your outfits care- 
fully and don’t just throw on whatever 
you grab from the closet first. The 
fewer frills, the better—you’re dressing 
for work, not a tea party. 

No matter how well-tailored your 
outfit is, you won't make an impression 
of neatness if there’s evidence of a 
missing button, a spot or a stain, or a 
drooping hemline. Your shoes ‘should be 
shiny, your gloves spanking clean, your 





’ Nelms 


“How do you expect me to smile 
when | have to start think- 
ing about hunting fer a job?” 


seams straight, and your dress without 
wrinkles. 

Don’t expect your clothes to do all 
the work, though. A clean face, free 
from all but the lightest, makeup, shin- 
ing hair smoothly combed and held in 
place, and clean, well-filed fingernails 
(you'll probably take off your gloves 
at some point during the interview) 
will back up any claim you've made to 
neatness. ¢ 

A word to you boys—this neat, effi- 
cient look applies to you, too. A well- 
pressed suit of dark or neutral tones 
a fresh white shirt, shined shoes, clean 
fingernails, and combed hair will an- 
nounce in loud terms that this boy is 
no Sloppy Sam. It’s usually true that 
a careless appearance reveals a careless 
worker—an unwelcome employee in all 
cases. 

Your actions: Arrive at the office a few 
minutes early, not only because being 
on time is important, but so you're not 
out of breath and puffing when the 
interview starts. Now relax. Once you 
start working, you'll meet new people 
every day, and none of them will be 
as eager to put you at ease as the 
person who's about to interview you 
So start practicing your poise now 
After you've shaken hands with your 
interviewer and exchanged smiling in 
troductions, sit in an erect but. natural 
position, your hands in your lap, and 
pay close attention to your interviewer 

Answer all questions completely and 
without mumbling, giving any extra 
information that has anything to do 
with your suitability for the job. He'll 
want to know what jobs you've held 
before. Tell him whom you've worked 
for, but don’t start rambling about Mrs 
Elgin’s adorable little girl when you 
tell him of your baby-sitting experience 
Your love for babies is admirable but 
has nothing to do with what kind of 
business office worker you'll make. The 
way you respond to questions—alertly, 
pleasantly, intelligently—is as important 
as what you say, for it is a clue to how 
you react to people 
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underwood - olivetti Lettera 22 


The perfect graduation gift... 
so light, so liked, so lifetime! 





Tune in “ The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” on ABC-TV cach week 


was REFRESHING NEW FEELING 


... what a special zing... you get from Coke! Celebrate with 


the lively lift and cold crisp taste of sparkling Coca-Cola... 


Regular or King Size. Remember, Coke refreshes you best! 
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Supply and Demand 


again will be far 
fall. Although 
shortage is ex- 


Teacher 
short of 


supply 
demand next 
the over-all teacher 
pec ted to be about as serious as it was 
last September, prospects are brighte1 
for some hard-pressed high school sub- 
ject fields. 

According to a report from the Na- 
tional Education Association Research 
an estimated total of 139,061 
will be graduated 
from college next month, a 6.8 per cent 
1960. However, even if all 
took school jobs, the nation would still 
be short an estimated 138,000 qualified 
teachers 


Based on 


division 
eligible teachers 


vain over 


previous experience, the 
NEA 102,000 actu- 
illy will go into teaching next fall 
58,000 into high schools and 44,000 
into elementary 

This teachers will 
as in the past, account for needed re 


notes, only about 


Sc hools 


number of new 


placements and expanded enrollments 
But the limited supply will not make 
possible any relief from overcrowding 
und half-day 


needed school services, or the replace- 


sessions, the addition of 
ment of unqualified teachers 

As in previous years, the study found 
that preparing for 
secondary so hool positions than for ek 
June, 1961, 
potential 


more persons were 
mentary school posts The 
85.427 


s hool teac hers i 


figures show high 
one-year gain of 10.1 
53,6534 


teachers, an 


per cent, and prospective ele 


mentary increase of only 


1.9 per cent over last year. Elemen 


tary teaching positiot.; outnumber high 
school teaching jobs eight-to-five. 

On the 
proportion of the new supply is in the 
fields of The ex 
pected gain in foreign language teach 


brighter side, an increasing 


greatest shortage 


ers is up 26.5 per cent over last yeal 
18.2 per 
15.9 per 


cent 
and 


mathematics teachers 


teachers cent, 
14.7 pet 
There will be 
down 10.1 per cent from 


science 


English cent 


a loss in the supply 
of librarians 


last year Below-average increases 


also are indicated in music, 6.1 per 


cent; industrial arts, 5.8 per cent 


home economics, 3.7 per cent; and 


commerce, 3.5 per cent 
Copies of the report, Teacher Sup- 


ply and Demand in Public Schools 


1961, which gives a_ state-by-state 
breakdown of the teachers and 
the fields in which they prepared, can 
be obtained from the Publications Sales 
Division, National Education Associa 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. ($1) 


new 


Dollar Gap 

Variations on a 
PA Florida high 
health education, earning 
$6,400 a year, quit last year to become 


well-known theme 


school teacher of 
who was 
an automobile salesman. His new sal- 
iry: $10,000 a year 
Another Florida teacher, a high school 
science instructor earning $4,700, left 
to become the manager of a bakery 
His new salary: $8,500 
These two illustrations, culled from 
many reported recently by the Florida 
Education Association, point up one of 
teacher 


better 


the reasons for current 


shortage the coi ‘tion of 
paying jobs in other tields 
They help explain why 


many 


each 
quit the 
field and why many prospective teach 
after preparing for 
decide to follow other careers 


year 
experienced teachers 
ers, teaching in 
college 
The average salary of teachers (all 
instructional personnel) is $5,389, the 
National Education Association recently 
reported. By 
who was graduated in 
earning $10,188. The 
age salesman with ten years of service 


$9,540 


the average en- 
1950 
aver- 


contrast 
gineer 


is now 


is earning only slightly less 


If the nation is to get the new teach- 
ers it needs in sufficient numbers, the 
NEA declared, salaries must be raised 
to a professional level. By 1964-65, 
the average salary should be $10,750, 
which would still be about 25 per 
cent short of earnings in othe: profes- 
sions but would be enough to attract 
and hold in the profession many teach- 
ers who are leaving it at present. 

However, at the present rate of an- 
nual increase (5.4 per recent 
years), teachers can expect an average 
$6,650 in four years, the 


cent in 


salary of 
NEA said. 

The NEA report, Professional Sal- 
aries for Professional Teachers, is avail 
able from the Committee on Educa 
tional Finance, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (10 copies, $1). An- 
other report of interest, Economic 
Status of Teachers in 1960-61, is avail- 
able from NEA Publications-Sales Sec 
tion (single copies, 75 cents). 

In other salary developments: 
PA plan whereby teachers would work 
“a full day” 


months of the vear 


be employed 12 
(with three weeks 
submitted to the 
school board. The 
minimum 
of $5,350 (compared to the present 
$5,200) of $12,250 
in 10 years. It would be a single salary 
schedule, with the same pay for hold- 
ers of bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor's 


and 
vacation) has been 
Greenwich, Conn.., 
plan also calls for a salary 


and a maximum 


degrees. Teachers would be required 


to obtain a master’s degree within six 
they would not 


years however. or 


HOW HIGH DO SALARIES GO AFTER TEN YEARS IN FIELD? 


RES 


Teaching 
+ 49% 


Engineering 
+ 67% 


Accountancy 
+ 82% 





Sales 
+ 86% 


Business 


+ 87% 


Scholastic Teacher chart 


Ten years after graduation, college graduates in professions other than teaching 
can expect to be making considerably more money. This is bad enough, but in many 
areas, teaching salaries are so low to begin with, that the gap is even broader. 
Figures are based on study by Frank S. Endicott of Northwestern, and NEA estimates. 
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qualify for.the next increment. (There 
are now 14 steps on the schedule, with 
a $8,450 maximum for those with bach- 
elor’s degrees. ) 

The proposal was submitted to the 
Greenwich board by the consulting 
firm of Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and 
Leggett of New York City. Dr. Nicko- 
laus L. Engelhardt, Jr., indicated the 
“full day” provision actually would be 
formalization of most teachers’ current 
work load. He indicated in his study 
that teachers usually work 47 to 48 
hours a week, including classroom 
teaching, out of class instructional du- 
ties, and miscellaneous duties. 

The plan, in effect, would do away 
with “extra pay” for special duties, 
would eliminate rewarding teachers for 
college degrees, college credits, and 
travel, and place no premium on a 
Ph.D. degree among the teaching staff. 

If the proposal is adopted, it would 
be the first schedule in 
the nation. 

PShould Federal aid to education funds 
be used for school construction, teacher 


such salary 


salary increases, or both? In a recent 
Gallup Poll sampling of 1,608 repre- 


Sch olastic 


EACHER 
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sentative adults, 38 per cent felt that 
it was more important to their commu- 
nity to build more schools; 26 per cent 
favored increasing teachers’ pay; 27 
per cent felt that both measures were 
equally important; and nine per cent 
had no opinion. 

Broken down simply between more 
schools and more pay, the vote went: 
60 per cent for construction, 40 per cent 
for salaries. . 
PExtra work for teachers does not 
necessarily mean extra pay, the New 
Jersey Education Association reports. 
A survey by the NJEA disclosed that 
there are about 14,500 extra duty as- 
signments in the state’s public schools, 
about one for every three teachers 
employed. Nearly half of the extra serv- 
ices, it found, provided no extra pay 

Of the extra tasks, nearly 9,000 were 
non-athletic, covering a wide variety of 
activities ranging from coaching school 
plays to guiding student editors or su- 
pervising the lunchroom. Most of these 
activities carried no extra 
tion. Where given, the average amount 


compensa 


was not quite $200 a vear 

Athletic activities numbered almost 
5,500, four-fifths of them for boys. Of 
the boys’ athletic activities, 90 per 
cent rated extra pay (typical compen 
$326 a vear) 


75 


sation In girls’ athletics 


only per cent of the activities 
and on a much 


$187 an 


brought extra pay 


lower scale (typical amount 


nually). 


Gifted Errand Boys 


Intellectually gifted students should 
be placed together in special classes 
if they are to develop their potential 
to the fullest extent. 

That was the view presented by 
Truda T. Weil to the National Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children in New York 
City last month. Miss Weil is assistant 
superintendent of New York City’s 
elementary school division 

If gifted children are placed in reg- 
ular classes, Miss Weil said, their rate 
of learning tends to slow down. Even 
they 
develop poor study habits or become 
a behavior problem 

Countering arguments against 
grouping as “undemocratic” or tending 
to remove stimulation for other pupils, 
Miss Weil said that regardless of the 
these contentions 


worse, may become bored and 


Suc h 


merits of heteroge- 
neous classes do less than justice to the 
bright child 

“In heterogeneously grouped classes 
Miss Weil 
and again that our brightest children 
tend to work at the level or 
slight!y higher, but frequently not up 
to their capacity. 

a he 


for the teacher to be more sympathetic 


said “we have noted time 


< lass 


tendency, in such a class, is 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


toward the slower child and so to de- 
vote more time and attention to him 
because the bright one can more or 
less shift for himself. 

“The bright child becomes the e1 
rand boy, the class ‘housekeeper,’ o1 
the helper of the slower children, but 
he doesn't become inspired to do cre 
ative writing with his 
ability, to do more intricate research 
work, to experiment, and to explore 
His creative ability and his initiative 
are not sparked,” asserted Miss Weil 

Teachers too often mistake “success- 
ful performance for needed pertorm- 
ance” in dealing with gifted children 
Dr. Virgil S. Ward of the Univ. of Vir 
ginia told the convention. Dr. Ward is 
director of the Southern Regional 
Project for Education of the Gifted 

Teachers also often fail to “under 
stand” the gifted and his questions, said 
Dr. Ward, and they do not give him 
the kind of p he should have 
He said scho 


commensurate 


gram 
rograms for the bright 
are lacking in basic discipline” ang 
‘imagination.” 

Mass testing very dangerous” and 
should be attacked “with real indigna 
psycheiogist Leah Gold Fein of 
Stamford told the 

She illustrated her complaint with 
lest 


usually given in “the short ver 


tion,’ 
(Conn convention 
the Otis intelligence which she 
said i 
sion.” Depending on the results of a 


“10 minute” test, she said, is “insane 
ind “damages millions of children an« 
frustrates and maddens parents.” 

She urged that children be evaluated 
individually through batteries of com 
petent tests 
Results of a study of 


unveiled by the 


100 prominent 
world figures were 
president of the Association, Dr. Victor 
Goertzel, and his wife, Mildred Goert 
zel, clinical psychologists 

Their that “a love 


for learning and a strong and persistent 


survey showed 
physical drive in both parent and child 
are the most common qualities in the 
childhood homes of eminent men and 
women of the 20th century.” 
This “love of learning,” 
frequently meant that the subjects did 
not like They re 
“packaged liked to 
and even tre 


however, 
school or teachers 
sisted learning,” 
strike out on their own 
quently failed the subject which sub 
their 
Goertzels 


sequently became special field 
report the 

Their study 
but 49 of the 400 


more of the 


that all 
faced at 
following 


also revealed 


persons 
least one or 
death of one or both parents, broken 


home desertion parents openly an 


tagonistic to each other, frequent finan 


cial “ups and downs,” and personal 


physical handicaps. But given excep 


tional intelligence and homes which 


vaiued learning they managed to make 


themselves known 
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Support for Aid 


President Kennedy's school aid pro- 
gram is supported by a substantial 
majority of the American people, re- 
veals a public opinion poll made by 
the John F. Kraft organization and re- 
leased by the National Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. The poll showed that seven of 
every 10 persons sampled favor the 
Kennedy program 

Of the three in ten who were against 
or undecided, virtually all agreed that 
the present school problem was great 
and that “something has to be done.” 

Meanwhile, in an 
knock the props out from under some 
Presi 


apparent move to 


Congressmen who oppose the 
dent's proposals on grounds that they 
would lead to Federal domination, “so- 
cialism” and “thought control,” the De 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare issued a study of Federal 
funds spent on “impacted area” pro 
grams. The program makes government 
available to expe- 
problems 


funds communities 


riencing special school 


because of the proximity of national 
defense installations 

In the fiscal year ended last June 
grants totalling nearly $226 
million went to 311 of the nation’s 435 
Although the 
without 


Federal 
Congressional districts 
elaboration 
that 
132 Representatives who voted against 
Federal 
aid program apparently did not object 


study was issued 


or public comment it showed 


last years proposed school 

to the “impacted area” grants to schools 

in their districts. These 132 districts 

received $109 million in aid last year 
In other developments 

The National Congress of Parents and 

its 47.000 


passage of the 


Teachers called upon local 
units to work for 
Kennedy program 

>The Georgia State 
tion and the state’s General 
Federal 


cation prov ided the funds are rec eived 


Board of Educa- 
Assembly 
edu 


endorsed assistance for 


and expended as state funds 


>The 


end yrsed 


Tennessee General Assembly also 


Federal aid, and urged the 


states (Congressmen to work for 


passage ot such i measure 


Arming Mentally 


While the United States girds to 
meet Soviet scientific and military chal 
lenges, American schools are preparing 
to meet the ideological menace of Com- 
munism 

At a recent National Military, Indus 
trial and Educational Conference in 
Chicago, Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, called upon edu- 
cators to prepare their students “to 
know the enemy and to accept the full 
responsibility for maintaining the free- 


doms won by our forebears 


In the same vein, Detroit School Su- 
perintendent Samuel M. Brownell, a 
former U.S. Education Commissioner 
told the meeting: “Through systematic 
study of constitutional democracy and 
of Communism, young people need to 
be made fully aware how the striving 
of mankind for a better life has pros- 
pered and is more possible under con- 
stitutional democracy than under any 
form of totalitarianism.” 

By coincidence, a few days later 
New York State enacted a new law 
authorizing — but not requiring — high 
schools to offer a course on “Commu- 
nism and Its Methods and Destructive 
Effects.” 

And the Los Angeles school system 
up-dated its curriculum guide on “the 
teaching of Communism and its threats 
to American ideals.” The system also 
disclosed plans to revise its manual on 
American Institutions and Ideals, which 


was issued in 1955 


Public Views 


Should high school students be re- 
quired to pass a standard nationwide 
examination in order to graduate? 

A recent Gallup Poll put this ques- 
tion to parents and found that there 
was no overwhelming sentiment in fa- 
vor or against. Forty-eight per cent of 
the parents said ves, 45 per cent said 
no and seven per cent had no opinion. 

The Gallup pollsters, however, found 
no such division of opinion on a range 
of other current 
Among the findings 
POver two-thirds of the 
posed raising college entrance require 
ments to make admissions tougher 
Nearly three-fourths favored granting 
basis of 


educational issues 


parents op- 


pay raises to teachers on the 
ability 
should be based on length of 


teaching (Fourteen per cent 
said it 
service, five per cent said service and 
ability 

opmion. } 
POF the parents of pre-college age stu 
dents, 70 per cent opposed lengthen 
ing the elementary 


64 per cent opposed extending the high 


and eight per cent had no 


school year, and 
school year 

PSixty-eight per cent of these parents 
also opposed longer school days for 
elementary school pupils, and 56 per 
cent were against lengthening the high 
school day 

Fifty-two per cent opposed increas- 
ing homework for grade school pupils 
(42 per cent were in favor; six pet 
cent had no opinion). But only 44 per 
cent opposed increasing homework for 
high school pupils (46 per cent favored 
this; 10 per cent had no opinion). 

> Ninety-seven per cent of parents with 
pre-college age children said they 
wanted their children to go to college 
think they actually 


and 71 per cent 
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will go (16 per cent said no; 13 per 
cent were uncertain). However, of the 
71 per cent who thought their chil- 
dren would go, only slightly more than 
half had savings for this purpose. 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


The Remaking of American Educa- 
tion, by Charles E. Silberman, in the 
April Fortune. A objective for 
American education 
tuals—has_ brought 
proaches, techniques, and new 
equipment, reports the author. He pre 
sents a broad report on the overhauling 
of U.S. schools to achieve quality 

Political Education: The Urgent Prob- 
lem, by Raymond English, in the March 
Teachers College Record. If our sys- 
tem of government is to survive, we 
need citizens who know how to make 
it work and why to defend it, writes 
English. He calls for much deeper, 
more meaningful teaching which clearly 
distinguishes between “education for 
freedom” and “education for 
or totalitarianism.” 

Your Gifted Child, a 24-page book 
let which reproduces a series of arti- 
cles published in recent years by The 
PTA Magazine. It offers counsel to 
both parents and teachers of gifted 
children. Available from National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 700 N 
Rush St., Chicago. Il x0 cents) 


In Brief 


PAs part of its campaign to encour- 
enter col 
Wilson 
Foundation has 


new 
masses of intellec- 
about new ap- 


new 


slavery 


graduates to 
Woodrow 


age college 
lege teaching, the 
National Fellowship 
awarded 1,333 fellowships for 1961-62. 
The graduate fellowships. earry a basic 
stipend of $1,500 for living expenses 
plus extra amounts for tuition and fees 
In addition, the Foundation announced 
1 special program to help relieve the 
shortage of Negro teachers in South 
ern Negro colleges. Twenty-nine Negro 
Southern colleges 
awarded a summer study grant 
the Southern Education Foundation, in 
addition to a Wilson grant 


seniors at were 


from 


PAn admonition to teachers not to un- 
derestimate the thinking power of even 
very young children was offered re- 
cently by Dr. Kenneth D. Wann of 
Columbia Univ. Wann reported that a 
five-year study he made showed that 
the interests of 3-, 4- and 5-year-olds 
are global, even universal in scope, and 
are not confined to the present or the 
children’s own environment. He attrib 
uted this te the fact that children today, 
through !V and travel, have greater 
exposure to people, places, and things. 
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Senior Scholastic Advisory Board 


O™ E a year, in May, Scholastic Magazines enter- 
tain the members of their Editorial Advisory 
Boards for an important two-day conference. This 
year the conference will be held on May 20-21, at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City 

At these annual meetings the contents of all our 
magazines for the past year are evaluated, and edi- 
torial programs and problems for the coming year 
are thoroughly discussed. 

The entire editorial staff participates, and our 
editors and writers profit immensely from the wis- 
dom and experience of our advisors. Many policies 
adopted by our editors grow out of suggestions from 
our advisors and the stimulating discussions that they 
initiate. 

Our classroom magazines have a total of 58 mem- 
bers on their Editorial Advisory Boards—divided 
among Senior Scholastic, World Week, Literary Cav- 
alcade, Practical English, Co-ed, Science World, 
Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot. The majority 
of our board members are classroom teachers of 
social studies, science, home economics, English or 
elementary grades. Others are subject supervisors in 
city, county, or state school systems, curriculum 
authorities, principals, or professors from university 
schools of education. Board members represent every 
section of the United States. 

Approximately half the members retire each year, 
in order to maintain continuity from one year to the 
next and to provide a constant influx of fresh abilities 
and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the subject-matter 
advisory boards, the executives of Scholastic Maga- 
zines also meet with the members of the National 
Advisory Council. This group, composed of leading 
school administrators, city superintendents, and high 
school principals, considers general problems of pub- 
lication policy from the standpoint of administration. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


ABBOTT, CLAIR E., Vice-Principal, Boone High School, 
Boone, Indiana. Graduated from the American School of 
Commerce, Omaha, Nebraska in 1939. Served in U. S. 
Army during World War Il, including two years in India 
in the Adjutant’s Department. Received B.A, degree from 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa (major field: social 
sciences), and M.S. degree from lowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa (major: school administration). Taught three 
years in public schools of Storm Lake and Ames, lowa, Now 
completing seventh year as an administrator and teacher 


in Boone. 


ALLISON, LURLINE, Teacher of American History, Byrd 
High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. Has taught at Byrd 
since 1925, the year in which the school opened. B.A.., Jud- 
son College, Marion, Ala. Graduate study: Texas University, 
Colorado University, Tulane University, Arkansas University. 
President of local chapter of international teachers’ honor 
society, Delta Kappa Gamma. 


BARNETT, SIDNEY N., Chairman of the Department of 
Social Studies, High School of Music and Art, New York, 
N. Y. Holder of doctorate from Columbia University, with 
dissertation on the United Nations Charter. Lecturer in 
government at City College and Hunter College in New 
York City, offering courses on the United Nations. A fre- 
quent contributor to educational journals. 


BEATTIE, E. RUTH, Social Studies Teacher, McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster, Pa. A.B. degree from Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pa., M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Has taught at McCaskey since 1923, and traveled 
widely in Latin America and Europe. 


DUNWIDDIE, WILLIAM E., Chairman of Social Studies 
Department, Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin. Past 
president of the Wisconsin Council for Social Studies. Co- 
author of the Kidger-Dunwiddie problems text, Problems 
Facing America and You. Also written teacher's handbooks 
to accompany Understanding Our Government and Today's 
Economics. Teaches economics and social problems at 
Neenah, and coaches school’s debate team. 


SHEFFIELD, CHARLES W., Chairman of Social Studies 
Department, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kans. 
District representative for the Kansas Council for the Social 
Studies. B.S. from the University of Nebraska, M.S. from 
the University of Kansas. Teaches social studies and Amer- 
ican government at Wyandotte, coaches track and football. 
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American History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

President Kennedy s proposed $5,600,- 
000.000 
has stirred a major controversy over 
the bill should include aid to 
non-public schools 


federal aid to education bill 


whether 


federal aid to 
cited the First 
Amendment to the Constitution and 
the Everson case (1947) in which the 
U. §. Supreme Court held that any di- 
rect aid to parocbial schools would be 
They hold that the 
American tradition of church-state sepa 


Opponents ot non 


“ how Is have 


public 


unconstitutional 


ration would be subject to serious ero- 
sion once public funds were directed to 
parochial SO hools 

Those who favor federal aid to non 
public schools have cited the Four 
teenth Amendment which requires 
“equal protection of the laws” for citi- 
zens in every state; the 15,000 Catholic 
schools, they hold, are entitled to equal 
treatment in federal aid. They contend 
that Catholic schools plainly “perform 
a public function” in education 
therefore should not be excluded from 


and 


public benefits. 

Federal aid has gone to individual 
students under the National Defense 
Education Act and the GI Bill, but not 
directly to non-public schools. 

Some members of Congress have 
sought to separate the issue of federal 


iid to non public schools from the id 
ninistration’s general aid to education 


hill 
yi 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea 
ons for the over exclusion 
Ke nnedy 


Administration's federal aid to educa 


tion bill 


controversy 


ol part hial schools from the 


Assignment 


1. Indicate how each of the following 
federal 

First 
Amend- 


enter into the controversy over 
schools a) 


Fourteenth 


aid to non-public 
Amendment; (b) 


ment; (c) Everson case 


2. Use 


three arguments in favor of federal aid 


parallel columns to outline 


to parochial schools and three argu- 
ments agaimst such aid. 


3. Congressmen who 


vote on the 








sr 





* Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, Boone 
High School, Boone, lowa © Miss Lurline 
Alison, History Teacher, Byrd High School, 
Shreveport, La. © Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chair- 
man, Social Studies Dept., High School of 
Music & Art, New York, N. Y. © Miss E 
Ruth Beattie, McCaskey High School, Lan 
coaster, Pa. © Mr. William E. Dunwiddie, 
Social Studies Dept., Neenah High School, 
Neenah, Wisc. © Mr. Charles W. Sheffieid, 
Chairman, Social Studies Dept., Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kans 


iid to ed have 


federal ucation bill may 


to weg hoth politics and pe licy. Ex 


} 
pial 


Motivation 
President Kennedy has remarked that 


federal aid to education has been pro- 
is the first 
heated 


L! 
non-public 


posed many times, but this 
that it has 


controy erTsy 


time stirred such 
over aid to 
schools, How do you explain the great 
being given this 


attention which is 


aspect of federal aid to education today? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. It has been pointed out that stu- 
dents attending private and parochial 
schools have been aided in the past by 
federal funds. Why then should there 
be any question about aiding parochial 
schools at this time? 

2. In order to participate intelligent- 
ly in the current controversy over fed- 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


with a wide variation of scores. 


one third to class recitations. 





How do you decide on final marks? Some teachers would like to feel 
that they have used everything but a micrometer to measure the final 
marks which they give students. These teachers give special weights to 
mid-term and final examinations, term papers, class recitations, etc. They 
add up the weighted marks, divide by the total number of marks, and 
come up with a term average. This, of course, does not mitigate the sub- 
jective nature of the final mark, because recitation marks, essay marks, 
etc., must of necessity be subjective. We will not, at this point, cite studies 


which have shown that teachers marking the same essay paper come up 


At the other extreme, teachers give a final mark which is based on 
an over-all impression of the extent to which students have mastered 100 
per cent of the term's work. It is not pleasant, however, to be challenged 
on such a term average, unless you can point to a row of marks which 
give substance to your general impression. 

Somewhere in between is the teacher who roughly accords one third of 
the term mark to written tests, one third to homework and projects, and 


Since standing in class is based on final averages, and these play an 
important role in college admissions, it is incumbent upon us to weigh 
final marks carefully The subjective element will always be there. Let's 
try, however, to reach greater agreement within the department or—even 
more desirable—within the school, on what we should expect from a 
90-95 per cent student and others who fall below this peak. 


—H.L.H. 
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eral aid to education, you must know 
something about our Constitution and 
what the U. S. Supreme Court has said 
ibout federal aid to schools. Why? 

It has been suggested that since 
public and private schools play impor 
tant roles in educating young citizens, 
both should receive federal aid. Do you 
agree with this viewpoint? Why or why 


notr 


Summary 


If you had the opportunity of ex- 
pressing your views on federal aid to 
non-public schools to your Congressman 


what points would you emphasize? 


Things to Do 

Have students write a “practice” let- 
ter to thei federal 
aid to non-public schools, Indicate the 


Congressman on 


correct form of such a letter. In general, 
it is a good idea to keep letters to Con 


gressmen to one side of a single page 


South Viet Nam (p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


After an eight-vear struggle, 
1954 gave up its colony of Indochina 
in Southeast Asia. The independence of 
Cambodia, and Viet Nam 
recognized. Viet Nam had been the 
scene of violent fighting which resulted 


France in 


Laos, was 


in a partition of the country at the 17th 
parallel. Industrial North Viet Nam be 
came a Communist state 
tural Viet Nam 
Western nation 
South Viet Nam 

Ngo Dinh Diem, has been under severe 
uittack by Communist-led guerrillas. Al 


] 


and agricul 


South became a pro 


under President 


though Ngo has received considerable 
from the United States, his 
troops have not been ible to deal etter 
with the guerrillas. His 
ment has been criticized as corrupt and 
dictatorial, and the U. S 
It has been argued that if 


support 
tively govern 


has encour 


aged reform 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


Contents subject to change 
pending news developments 


May 17, 1961 


D> Special Section: Selections from the 1961 
Scholastic Art, Photography, Writing Awards 
> National end World Affairs 
What's Aheod This Summer 


Feoture 





South Viet Nam falls to the Commu- 


nists, all Southeast Asia may be lost. 


Aim 
To help students understand devel 


opments in South Viet Nam and their 
implications for the free world 


Assignment 


1. Describe the role played by 
France in Indochina prior to recogni- 
tion of Viet Nam's independence in 
1954. 

2. Although Viet Nam has been di 
vided at the 17th parallel, the country 
has enjoyed little peace. Explain. 

3. The U.S. has supported the gov- 
ernment of South Viet Nam. Why? 


Discussion Questions 


1. (Use a map of Southeast Asia) 
Let’s look at South Viet Nam in rela 
tion to the rest of Asia. Why has the 
U. S. helped to support a country some 
7.000 miles from our West Coast? 

2. It has been suggested that to many 
makes little difference 
whether the Communists take over in 
South Viet Nam or the Ngo government 


Vietnamese it 


survives, To what extent, if any, is such 
an attitude justified? What can be done 
to strengthen support of a pro-Western 
government in South Viet Nam? 

3. Should the U. S 
port the Ngo government of South Viet 
Nam? Defend your position 


continue to sup 


Things to Do 
1. Students can check the area of the 





has been a “solid citizen 


national 


news 


labels well in advance 


copies you will need for the semester. 





A Message from the Editor 


Next week's issue is the last issue for the present semester. We hope that Senior 
Scholastic 
helping to add substance and vitality to your instruction 

We end the term with 
ittention and understanding—and hope that you will let Senior Scholastic continue 


in your classroom during the past months 
und international crises still calling out for 
next fall to help provide the perspective young people need for understanding the 


Why not join the thousands of other teachers now taking advantage of our 
spring order plan for next semester? Consider these advantages: You avoid the fall 
rush. We have time to give your order special attention and make up shipping 
As soon as the first issue comes off the press in late August, 
your magazines will be on their way to you—ready for the opening days of school. 

Remember, you pay nothing until September, after you're sure exactly how many 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


United States and Viet Nam in the 
World Almanac. They can then impose 
an outline of Viet Nam on an outline 
map of continental United States, How 
does this correct a general impression of 
the size of countries in Southeast Asia? 

2. A student can play the role of 
President Ngo and a group can act as 
reporters interviewing him. The class 
can evaluate the interview 


References 


See “Tools tor Teachers,” in Scholastic 
Teacher, May 3, page 18-1 


Toll Television (p. 18) 
American History, Problems of Democracy, Eco- 

nomics 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
note that toll television is being tried 
experimentally in Hartford, Connecticut 
and in a suburb of Toronto, Canada. We 
present arguments on both sides of the 
‘Is Toll TV 


question in the public 


interest?” 


Things to Do 


Organize a round-table discussion in 
which four students, led by a moderator 
evaluate free TV and consider the de 
sirability of toll TV. The class can ask 
questions and make comments after the 
pan lists have had their say 


Plagiarism Plague? (p. 20) 
American History, Problems of Democracy, Guid- 
once 


In The 


the extent of plagiarism in preparation 


American Image we consice 


of student papers and cheating on tests 
We comment also on students’ views of 
these “moral de linquenc ies.” 


Things to Do 


It has been said that the 
student who cheats, cheats himself. Is 


|. Discuss 


this a sound view of cheating? Explain 
2. Students can write a brief paper 

in which they can suggest ways of dis 

couraging plagiarism and cheating 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


End-Term Review Test 
(see pages 23-24) 


1. Picture Identification (top row, left 
to right) Kennedy, Goldwater, Rockefeller 
Nixon, Diefenbaker; (second row, left to 
right) Welensky, Byrd, Churchill, Ds 
Gaulle, Rayburn 


If. National Affairs: a-2; b-5; c-1; d-4 
e-4; £-3; g-3; h-3; i-2; j-4. 

Ill. World Affairs: a-1; 
e-4; £-5; g-1; h-2; i-4; j-4. 

IV. Reading a Graph: a-T; b-NS; c-F 
d-T; e-F 


b-4; c-2; d-2 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Rodio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject te change. Check loco! steo- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 


Tuesday, May 16, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
The Emmy Awards: The ritual of 
award-giving is a part of “The Ameri- 
can Way of Life.” It combines the am- 
bitions of the talented and aspiring with 
the promotional needs of the entertain- 
ment media and manufacturers. At least 
once a year, this sometimes compro- 
mised mechanism of appraisal deserves 
the reflective scrutiny that only the 
imaginative classroom teacher can give 
it. Before the telecast your students can 

favorites in one or more 

categories, giving considered reasons 
for their choices. Others can be critics 
ff the TV program itself. What has 
been done to keep the ritual of back- 
slapping from boring the audience? 

What do professional critics write of 

this and last year telecast? Finally, 

shrewd detective can analyze the 

interlocking phenomenon of awards (1 

praise you in my magazine and you 

invite me on your TV show to show 
ne praising you my magazine!) 


EDUCATIONAL TV PREVIEW 


Through the late spring and summer 
the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center will premiere several new 
and promising series. Time and schedule 
vary across the country, so consult your 
local educationa! television station. Most 
NET programs are available as 16mm 
sound films for classroom use through the 
Audio-Visual Center, Univ. of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind. Some of the new pro- 
grams with the dates of their earliest ap- 
pearance on NET affiliates 
May 21, Philesophies of Education: Thir- 

teen half-hour programs of interviews 

with outstanding educators represent- 
ing divergent theories of education 

Dr. Harvey M. Rice, president of Mac- 

alester College, interviews, among oth- 

ers, Prof. Arthur Bestor, Prof. Russell 

Kirk, and Prof. R. Freeman Butts 

Filmed examples show each philosophy 

in practice 
May 21, Intertel The Heartbeat of 

France.” First of a new exchange of 

programs among five participants (As- 

sociated Rediffusion, Ltd., in Great Brit- 
ain; the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission; the Canadian Broadcasting 

Corporation and the Westinghouse 

Broadcasting Company and NET in the 

U.S.) in an international television 

agency called Intertel. Purpose of the 

agency is to create substantial and 
meaningful programs. Today's program 
gives an intimate glimpse into the heart 
of France and its contrasts—a Dior 
opening and an Algerian shantytown 
vegetable markets and a supermarket 
factories and provincial villages. Other 

programs now in production include a 

documentary on the Canadian attitude 

toward Cuba, and an analysis of U.S.- 

Canadian relation 
July 16, Sengs out of the South: Eight 

half-hour programs of the music and 

folkways of the South, with Mrs. Lucille 

Turner who re nts examples of Ne 


choose their 


gro work songs, street cries, lullabies, 
and jazz 

July 23, Russian Writers: Two half-hour 
programs of discussion of contempo- 
rary Russian literature with Edward 
Weeks of “The Atlantic” and four out- 
standing contemporary Russian writers 

July 27, Science in Our World: Twenty- 
seven half-hour programs on general 
science designed for children of about 
fifth grade level and intended to create 
a general understanding of the basic 
scientific concepts affecting our lives 

Sept. 10, Alaska: Six half-hour programs 
with John MacVane on modern, old, 


Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years is 
on Sundays, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV). 


native, strategic, and tourists’ Alaska 
Sept. 10, Four Seore: Eight half-hour pro- 
grams featuring the Fine Arts Quartet 
in analyses and performances of move- 
ments from well-known string quartets 


DRAMA 


Fri, May 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “The Mind and the Mat- 
ter,” starring comedian Shelley Berman 
in a rare dramatic role as an office 
worker who rebels against modern 
mechanization in a big city 

Sat. May 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
‘Woodrow Wilson and the Unknown 
Soldier.” (See Teleguide, Apr. 5 issue, 
p. 5-T.) 

Sun., May 14, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Catholic Hour: “Theatre Past and Pres- 
ent.” Second in a four-week series of 
scenes from modern and classical drama 
illustrating man's most important rela- 
tionships to others Today ‘The The- 
atre and Man.” Scenes from John 
Webster's “The Duchess of Malfi” are 
compared with Ugo Betti’s “The Queen 
and the Rebels.” Host and commentator 
is Rev. John Walsh, S.J lirector of 
irama at Marquette Univ 


7-T 


Wed., May 17, mg? oy (CBS-TV) The 
U.S. Steel Hour: “The Leonardi Code,” 
mystery about a husband and wife 
team of theater magicians whose mind- 
reading act becomes too realistic for 
the suspicious wife. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., May 11, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: “The Thief of Bagdad” 
with Douglas Fairbanks. 

Sat., May 13, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) World Mu- 
sic Festivals: Last of four concerts by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

Sun., May 14, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Lamp 
Unte My Feet: A satirical study of the 
lack of communication within a family 

10:30 am. (CBS-TV) Look Up and 
Live: Dance program on the Psalms. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
“The Impresario,” a little known opera 
by Mozart. 

(NET—consult local educational tele- 
vision station) Casals Master Class 
Pablo Casals directs a student perform- 
ance of a Dvorak Concerto 

Mon., May 15, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check lo- 
cal affiliate) Invitation te Learning 
Shaw's “Major Barbara.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


May 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Censorship and the Movies.” 
Discussion of hard censorship, restric- 
tions on the movies, religious and civic 
pressures on the movies, the Produc- 
tion Code 

Sun., May 14, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Age of the Jet,” 
a history of commercial aviation 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
iii—The Valiant Years: “Fina! Christ- 
mas.” Allies repulse final all-out attack 
by the Germans in Battle of the Bulge 

(NET—check local educational! tele- 
vision station) National Goals: “U.S 
World Posture.” Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, editor of “Foreign Affairs” 
Prof. Lincoln Gordon of Harvard Univ., 
and host Dr. Henry M. Wriston dis- 
cuss American foreign policy 

Tues., May 16, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 
Up!: “Kenya, Land of the Black Ghost.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 13, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “It’s Purely Relative.” The 
relativity of motion and time 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It te Bea- 
ver: “Community Chest.” Beaver subs 
for his mother as solicitor for a Com- 
munity Chest collection 

Sun., May 14, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Andrews Raiders, 
Part II Today's episode: “Escape to 
Nowhere.” 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley 
Temple Show: “Rebel Gun.” A _ boy 
nearly becomes involved in a group of 
“rebels” who are really criminals 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “The Miracle Plant Food.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., May 14 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) The Inquiring 
Mind: “Origins of the Inquiring Mind.” 

(NET) Great Issues of Conscience in 
Modern Medicine: “The Issues Con- 
cerning Man's Biological Future.” Panel 
discussion and addresses by Aldous 
Huxley and Mahomedali Currim Chagla 
Indian ambassador to the U.S 

Mon., May 15, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Probability and 
Statistics with Prof. Frederick Mostel- 
ler.” Teacher sessions and review with 
Paul Clifford on Tues. and Thurs. To- 
day’s lesson: Testing a binomial hypoth- 
esis. May 17: Bayesian approach t 
estimation and hypothesis testing. May 
19: Distribution of a sum 

“ues., May 16, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “Return to the Stone A first 
film record of primitive I tneast 


ern Australia 


Thurs., 


National Radio and TV programs by representotives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester 











*Alaska and Its Natural Resources 
America’s newest and most challenging fron- 
tier, explored on film, with special emphasis 
on its untapped natural wealth. 

16 mm/26 mins. 


*California and its Natural Resources 

The development of California’s natural 

wealth from desert, to mountains, to coast- 
line. 16 mm/41 mins. 


*idaho and Its Natural Resources 

A dramatized documentary of Idaho's his- 
tory beginning with arrival of Lewis and 
Clark. 16 mm/28 mins. 


*Nevada and Its Natural Resources 

Man’s successful challenge against climate 
and terrain odds, emphasis.on mineral 
resources. 16 mm/30 mins. 


*Oregon and Its Natural Resources 

A panoramic view of the Beaver State and 
100 years of progress from covered wagon 
days. 16 mm/30 mins. 


*Washington and Its Natural Resources 

Portrays Washington’s growth and develop- 
ment in terms of its great natural resources 
and scenic beauty. lo mm/30 mins. 


Richfield 


...the Wonderful 
West on film 


There’s a wealth of interest, information, 
and education available for your students in 
Richfield’s film library. These sound and 
color movies — all produced by Richfield — 
have won numerous awards for excellence both 
in the United States and abroad. They are 
easily obtained for showing in your 
classrooms, or to civic and fraternal! groups. 
In the West, address your requests to the 
nearest Richfield Oil Corporation Division 
Office listed below. Elsewhere, you may 
obtain any of the state films marked with an 
asterisk through the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
4800 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





Northwest Wonderland 
The story of the majestic Cascade Moun- 
tains, and how they helped shape the devel- 
opment of the Northwest. 16 mm/29 mins. 
The Conservation Story 
Takes stock of the West’s natural resources, 
methods of protection, and explores solu- 
tions to conservation problems. 

16 mm /28 mins. 
Boron —The Miracle Element 
Explores the new and fascinating uses for 
this versatile and valuable natural element, 
its importance today and to the future. 

16 mm/16 mins. 
The Hot Rod Handicap 
A film dedicated to the “hot-rodders”, with 
special emphasis to steer their youthful in- 
ventiveness in the direction of safe driving. 

16 mm/30 mins. 
Let's Keep America Beautiful 
A dramatic reminder of how each of us can 
help prevent “litterbugs” from ruining our 
nation’s scenic beauty. 16 mm/18 mins. 
Wild Flowers of the West 
A beautiful study of the growth of the mul- 
titudes of wild flowers that grace the West- 
ern scene. 16 mm/28 mins. 





Address your requests for the 


loan of these films to: 





Richfield Oil Corporation Division Office 

645 S. Mariposa St., Los Angeles 5, Calif 
Richfield Oil Corporation Division Office 

417 Montgomery Street, Son Francisco 4, Calif. 
Richfield Oil Corporation Division Office 

2326 Sixth Avenve, Seattle 1, Washington 


For showings outside California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Idaho, obtain state films only from Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes Avenve, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 















































